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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE NEW HOME. 


COLD, drizzly rain was falling. We get wintry weather some- 
times in July; as was the case now. The lovely summer seemed 
to have come to an abrupt end, and to have flown away for good. At 
least, it appeared so to those who were turning out of their late happy 
and prosperous home, to enter on another of which they knew little. 
Knew nothing, in fact, except that it would have to be one of poverty 
and labour. For this was the day that Mrs. Raynor and her children 
were quitting Eagles’ Nest. 

All superfluous effects had been disposed of, even to their personal 
trinkets. Charles’s watch, that he set store by because it had been his 
father’s, and had only just come into his possession, had to go. Without 
the sale of these things they could not have paid all their debts and 
kept enough for pressing requirements. A fly took Mrs. Raynor, Alice, 
and the two young children to the station, Charles and Alfred having 
walked on ; and a cart conveyed the trunks. The rain beat against the 
fly windows, the wind swept by in gusts, shaking the branches of the 
trees. Everything looked dreary and wretched, even Eagles’ Nest. Oh, 
what a change it was, inwardly and outwardly, from that sunny day, 
bright with hope, when they had entered it only twelve little months 
before ! 

Charles was at the fly door when it drew up. “What class tickets 
am I to take?” he asked of his mother: and there ensued a blank 
pause. They were accustomed to go first class ; but that would not do 
now. 

“ Either second, or—/¢hird, Charley,” spoke poor Mrs. Raynor. 
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“ There is no third class to this train,” replied Charley, glad perhaps 
to have to say it, as he turned away to the ticket office. 

And so they travelled up to London, Mrs. Raynor leaning back in 
the carriage with closed eyes, grateful for the rest. It had been a long 
scuffle to get away; and every one of them had mentally reproached 
Edina for not coming to their help. 

“Tt is just as though she had deserted us,” said Mrs. Raynor. “I 
suppose she will be at the new house to receive us, as she says; but I 
think she might have come : she knows how incapable I am.” 

The “ new house,” the address of which was furnished them by Edina 
in plain letters, was situated in the southern district of London, some 
three miles, or so, from the heart of the bustle. It was about five 
o’clock when they approached it in two cabs, through the dirt and 
drizzle. The spirits of all were depressed. With the very utmost 
difficulty Mrs. Raynor kept down her tears. 

“T expect to find it a barn with nothing in it,” she said, looking out 
on the dreary road. ‘“‘ Perhaps there will not be as much as a mattress 
to sleep on.” 

_ The cabs stopped before the door of a convenient, roomy, but old- 
fashioned looking house, standing a little back from the road, with a 
garden behind it. A rosy servant girl opened the door. She was not 
as fashionable looking as the maids they had left, but she was neat and 
active, and very willing—a remarkably desirable quality in a maid-of- 
all-work. Edina came forward ; a bright and cheery smile of welcome 
on her face as she took all the hands into hers that she could get, and 
led the way to the sitting-room. It was quite well furnished, and the 
tea things stood on the table. 

Instead of the empty barn Mrs. Raynor had expected, she found a 
house plainly but wel: stocked throughout with suitable furniture, The 
school-room, the airy bed-chambeczs, the sitting-rooms, the kitchen, all 
had their ‘appropriate articles. Useful, plain furniture, quite new. 
Mrs. Raynor halted in the kitchen, which was not below ground, and 
gazed about her. The bright fire threw its warmth on the red bricks, a 
kettle was singing away, plates and dishes stood on the dresser shelves, 
other necessary articles were at hand. 

“T cannot understand it, Edina. You must have obtained the things 
on credit, after all, Oh, that the school may succeed !—so that we 
may soon be enabled to pay for them.” 

“No credit has been asked or given, Mary,” was Edina’s answer. 
“The furniture has been bought and paid for, and it is yours.” 

“ Bought by whom? ” 

“By me. You will not be too proud to accept it from your poor old 
friend Edina !” 

Mrs. Raynor sat down on the nearest wooden cnair, and burst into 


tears. 
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“You thought, I am sure, I might have come back to help you get 
away from Eagles’ Nest, Mary, but I could not: I had too much to do 
here,” explained Edina. “I find there is an opening in this neighbour- 
hood for a school, and I also found this house, that is so suitable for 
one, to let. I took it, and with Frank’s help furnished it, plainly as you 
see; and then I went about amid the neighbours, and put an adver- 
tisement or two in the papers, asking for pupils. Two boarders, sisters, 
, will enter to-morrow ; two more on Monday next, and five day pupils. 

This is not so bad a beginning, and I daresay others will drop in. I 
feel sure you will succeed; that you and Alice may get a very good 
school together in time: and I hope Heaven will bless and prosper 
you.” 

Mrs. Raynor was looking up from the wooden chair in her rather 
helpless manner. “I—I don’t understand, Edina. Did you buy the 
furniture, or did Frank ? ” 

“ Not Frank, poor fellow: he has need of help himself. Be at ease, 
Mary: I bought it, and I have made it over to you by a deed of gift. 
The house is taken in your name, and I am responsible for the first 
half year’s rent.” 

“Oh, Edina! But I thought you had no money—save the poor 
small income Dr. Raynor secured to you.” 

‘“‘ Please don’t you disparage my income,” said Edina gaily. “It is 
fifty pounds a year: quite enough forme. As to the money, I hada 
hundred pounds or two by me that my dear. father secured to me over 
and above the income. In laying it out for you and yours in this your 
need, Mary, I think it is well spent.” 

“And we used to call Edina mean and stingy!” thought Mrs. 
Raynor in her repentant heart. “At least, Charles and Alice did.” 

With the next week, all the expected pupils had entered; four 
boarders and five day pupils. Another day pupil, not expected, made 
six. It was a very good opening, affording hope of ultimate success. 

“What do you think of it, Charley?” asked Mrs. Raynor on the 
third evening, as they sat together after the little boarders and Kate 
and Robert were in bed, Edina being out. 

“ Oh, I think it’s first-rate,” answered Charley, half seriously, half 
mockingly. ‘ You and Alice will be making a fortune.” 

The remark did not please Alice. She, at least, was not reconciled 
to the new home and the duties. 

“ You may think it first-rate,” she retorted on Charles. “It is widely 
different from Eagles’ Nest. We were gentlepeople there; we are 
poor school-keepers here.” 

Charley made no remark. The very name of Eagles’ Nest would 
give him a turn. 

“ And it is nothing but work all day,” went on Alice. ‘ Lessons this 
hour, music that, writing next. Oh, it is wearisome”! 
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“But don’t grumble, my dears,” interposed Mrs. Raynor. “It might 
have been so much worse. After the strange turn our affairs took, we 
might now be without a roof’s shelter over our heads and a morsel of 
bread to eat. So far as I can see, we should have been, but for Edina.” 

The tears were raining down Mrs. Raynor’s cheeks. Alice started 
up and threw her arms round her in repentance. “Forgive me, 
dear mamma, forgive me! I was wrong to speak so repiningly.” 

“You were wrong, dear Alice. In dwelling so much upon the 
advantages we have lost, you overlook the mercies remaining to us, 
And they are mercies. We are together under one home; we have 
the prospect of making a good living.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Charley, throwing regrets behind him. “It is a 
very nice home indeed, compared with what might have been.” 

“ And I think we may yet be happy in it,” added Mrs. Raynor. 

Alice strove to think so too, and put ona cheerful face. But the 
old days were ever present to her; and she never recalled the old 
hopes, connected with William Stane, but her heart turned sick and 
faint in its hopeless despair. 

“Tt will be your turn next, Charles,” observed Edina, taking the 
opportunity of speaking to him the following morning when they were 
alone. 

“My turn?” repeated Charles, vaguely; fully sure that he knew 
what she meant, but not choosing to know it. 

“To do something for yourself,” added Edina. ‘“ You cannot intend 
to live upon your mother.” 

“Of course I do not, Edina. How stupid you are!” 

“ And the question is, what is that something to be?” she continued, 
passing over his compliment to herself. 

“ T should like to go into the army, Edina.” 

Edina shook her head. Her longer experience of life, her habits of 
forethought, enabled her to see obstacles that younger people did not. 
“Even if you had the money to purchase a commission, Char- 

” 
“But I did not think of purchasing. I should like to get one given 
to me.” 

‘Ts there a chance of it?” 

Charles did not reply. He was standing before the window, gazing 
abstractedly at a young butcher boy, dashing about in a light cart for 
his morning orders, ‘There was not very much chance of it, he feared, 
but there might be a little. 

“Let us suppose that you had the commission, Charley, that it 
arrived Here for you this very day direct from the Horse Guards—or 
whatever the place may be that issues them,” pursued Edina, “ Would 


it benefit you?” 
* Benefit me!” 
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“T mean, could you take it up? How would you find your neces- 
sary outfit ?—regimentals cost a great deal. But that would not be the 
chief consideration, for you will say perhaps that you might obtain 
them on credit and pay as you could. I have heard that it takes every 
officer more than his pay to live. I have often thought that were I an 
officer it should not take me more ; but it may be that I am mistaken. 
You would not have anything besides, Charley.” 

“Oh, I expect I should get along.” 

“Take it at the best, you would have nothing to spare. I had 
thought that you might choose something which would enable you to 
help them here at home.” 

“Of course. It is what I should wish to do.” 

“ Alfred must be educated; and little Robert too as he comes on. 
Your mother may not be able to do this. And I do not see that you 
will have it in your power to aid her if you enter the army.” 

Charles began scoring the window pane with a pencil that he held, 
knowing not what to answer. In truth, his own intentions and 
views as to the future were so vague and purposeless, that to dwell on 
it gave him the nightmare. 

‘“‘ What should you propose, Edina?” 

“A situation,” replied Edina promptly. “In some good city house.” 

But for the obligations they were just now under to Edina, Mr. 
Charles Raynor would have scoffed at her for the suggestion. It 
suited neither him nor his pride. A situation in some city house! 
That meant a clerk, he supposed. To write at desks and go on 
errands! 

“IT wish you’d not talk so, Edina,” he peevishly said, wishing he 
might box her ears. ‘“ Did you ever hear of a Raynor becoming a 
tradesman’s jack-of-all-trades ?” 

‘“‘Did you ever hear of a Raynor with no means of living ?” retorted 
Edina. “No profession, and no money? Circumstances alter cases, 
Charley.” 

“‘ Circumstances can’t make a common man a gentleman; and they 
can’t make a gentleman take up the réle of a common man.” 

“Can’t they! I think they often do. However, Charley, I will say 
no more just now, for I perceive you are not in the humour for it. 
Consider the matter with yourself. Don’t depend upon the commis- 
sion, for indeed I do not see that you have a chance of one; put it 
out of your thoughts, and look to other ways and means. I shall be 
leaving you ina day or two, you know, and by that time you will 
perhaps have decided on something.” 

Edina went into the school-room, and Charles stood where he was. 
Alfred came in with his Latin books. Mrs. Raynor was going to send 
Alfred to a day-school close by; but it did not open for another week 
or two, and meanwhile Charles made a show of keeping him to his Latin, 
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“What am I to do this morning, Charley?” 

“ Copy that last exercise over again, lad. It was so badly written 
yesterday I could not read it.” 

Alfred’s pen went scratching over the copy-book. Charles remained 
at the window, deep in thought. He had no more wish to be living on 
his mother than any other good son has; but he did not see where he 
could go, or what he could do. The doubt had lain on his mind 
during these recent days more than was agreeable for its peace. His 
whole heart was set upon a commission; but in truth he did not 
feel much more sanguine of obtaining one than Edina seemed to 
feel. 

He wished he was something—wished it there as he stood. Axything 
rather than be in this same helpless position. Wished he was a doctor, 
like Frank ; or a banker, like that wretch, George Atkinson ; or a bar- 
rister, like that other wretch, Stane. Had he been brought up to one of 
these callings he should at least have a profession before him. As it 
was, he felt incapable: he was fit for nothing; knew nothing. If he 
could get a commission given to him, he should be on his legs at once ; 
and ¢hat required no special training. 

But for Charles Raynor’s inexperience he might have found that a 
candidate for a commission in the army does require a special training 
now. In his father’s young days the case was otherwise. The Major 
had been very fond of talking of those days; Charles had thence 
gathered his impressions, and they remained with him. 

Yes, he said to himself, making a final score on the window pane, 
he must get the commission; and the sooner the better. Not to lose 
time, he thought it might be well to see about it at once. An old 
acquaintance of his father’s, one Colonel Cockburn, had (as Charles 
was wont to put it to himself) some interest in high quarters; his brother, 
Sir James Cockburn, being one of the Lords of the Admiralty. Of 
course, reasoned Charles, Sir James must be quite able to give away 
posts indiscriminately in the army as well as the navy; and it was not 
likely he would refuse one to his brother, if the latter asked for it. So 
if he, Charles, could but get Colonel Cockburn to ask, the affair was 
done. 

“ Are you going out?” questioned Alfred, as Charles began to brush 
his coat and hat. 

“Yes, I am going to see Colonel Cockburn,” was the reply. ‘No 
good putting it off longer. When you have finished copying that 
exercise, youngster, you can do another. And mind you stick at it: 
don’t go worrying the mother.” 

Away went Charles, on the top of the first passing omnibus, Colonel 
Cockburn’s club was the Army and Navy. Charles possessed no other 
address of his; and to that building he found his way, and boldly 
entered. 
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“Colonel Cockburn, sir?” was the answer to his inquiry. “I don’t 
think he is in town.” 

“Not in town!” cried Charles, his ardour suddenly damped. “ Why 
do you think that?” 

“He has not been here for a day or two, sir: so we conclude he is 
either absent, or ill. The Colonel is sometimes laid up with gout for 
a week together.” 

“Can you tell me where he lives? I'll go and see.” 

. “In St. James’s Street,” replied the man, giving at the same time 
the number. 

To St. James’s Street proceeded Charles, found the house, in which 
the Colonel occupied rooms, and saw the landlady. Colonel Cockburn 
was at Bath: had gone to stay with a brother who was lying there ill. 

“What a dreadful bother!” thought Charles. “Cockburn must 
have a whole regiment of brothers!” And he stood in indecision. 

“Will the Colonel be back soon?” inquired he. 

“T don’t at all know,” was the landlady’s answer. ‘Should he be 
detained in Bath, he may not come back before October. The 
Colonel always leaves London the end of July. Sometimes he leaves 
earlier than that.” 

“What on earth am I to do?” cried Charles, partly aloud, his vivid 
hopes melting considerably. ‘‘ My business with him was urgent.” 

“Could you write to him?” suggested the landlady. 

“TI suppose I must—if you have his address. But I ought to see 
him.” 

She took an envelope from the mantelpiece, on which was written 
an address in the Crescent, Bath. Charles copied it down, and went 
out. He stood a moment, considering what he should do. The day 
was so fine and the town so full of life, that to go hence to that poking 
old southern suburb seemed a sin and a shame. So he decided to 
make a day of it, now he was there, and began with the Royal 
Academy. 

Time slips away in the most wonderful manner when sight-seeing, 
and the day was over before Charles thought it half way through. 
When he reached home, it was past nine. The children were in bed ; 
his mother also had gone there with headache ; Edina and Alice were 
sewing by lamp-light. Alice was at some fancy work; Edina was . 
mending a torn pinafore: one of a batch. 

While taking his supper, Charles told them of his ill-luck in regard 
to Colonel Cockburn. And when the tray went away, he got paper 
and ink and began to write to him. 

“He is sure to have heard of our misfortunes—don’t you think su, 
Edina? I suppose I need only just allude to them.” 

“Of course he has heard of them,” broke in Alice, resentfully. “An 
the world must have heard of them.” “ 
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Charley went on writing. The first letter did not please him; and 
when it was nearly completed he tore it up and began another. 

“It is always difficult to know what to say in this kind of applica- 
tion: and I don’t think I am much of a letter-writer,” observed he, 
candidly. 

Alice grew tired, nodded over her embroidery, and at length said 
good night.and went upstairs. Edina sent the servant up, and stitched 
on at another pinafore. 

“T think that will do,” said Charley: and he read the letter aloud. 

“Tt will do very well,” acquiesced Edina, “ But, Charley, I foresee 
all kinds of difficulties. To begin with, Iam not at all sure that you are 
eligible for a commission: I fancy you ought to go first of all to 
Woolwich.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Charley, full of confidence. ‘ What other 
difficulties do you foresee, Edina?” 

“T wish you would give up the idea.” 

“I daresay! What would you have me do, if I did give it up ?” 

“‘ Pocket pride, and get a situation.” 

Charles tossed back his head. Pride was nearly as much in the 
ascendant with him as it ever had been. He thought how old and 
silly Edina was getting. But he remembered what she had done for 
them, and would not quarrel with her. 

“Time enough to talk of that, Edina, when I have had Colonel 
Cockburn’s answer.” 

Edina spoke no further for a few moments. She rose; shook out 
Robert’s completed pinafore, and folded it. “I had a scheme in my 
head, Charley ; but you don’t seem inclined to hear anything I may 
say upon the subject.” 

“Yes, I will,” replied Charley, lifting his ears at the rather attractive 
word “scheme.” “TI will hear that.” 

“TI cannot help thinking that if Mr. George Atkinson were applied 
to, he would give you a postin his bank. He ought todoit. After 
turning you out of Eagles’ Nest ——” 

“T’d not apply to him ; I'd not take it,” interrupted Charles fiercely, 
his anger aroused by the name. ‘‘If he offered me the best post in it 
to-morrow, I would fling it back in his face. Good-night, Edina: I’m 
off. I don’t care to stay to hear of suggested obligations from Aim.” 

On the day of Edina’s departure for Trennach, the morning post 
brought Colonel Cockburn’s answer to Charles. It was very short. 
Edina, her bonnet on, stood to read it over his shoulder. The Colonel 
intimated that he did not quite comprehend Charles's application ; but 
would see him on his return to London. 

“So there’s nothing for it but to wait—and I hope he won’t be long,” 
remarked Charles, as he folded the scantily worded letter. “ You 
nrust see there’s not, Edina.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MR. MAX BROWN. 

In a very populous and rather obscure part of Lambeth, not a hundred 
miles away from the great hospital, Bedlam, there ran a narrow street. 
Not so narrow as to be inconvenient, for carts and ‘carriages could pass 
each other; but narrow in comparison with the finer streets of this 
vast metropolis. In the midst of the shops, on the left hand side of 
this street, going from London, stood a house that could not strictly 
be called a shop now ; though it had been one but recently, and the two 
counters inside it still remained, the street door opening between them 
in the middle. It had formerly been a small chemist’s shop. About 
a year ago, a young medical man of the name of Brown had taken it, 
done away with the drugs and chemicals, so far as retailing them to the 
public went, and set himself up in it asa doctor. He dispensed his 
own medicines, so the counters were useful still, and his glass jars of 
powders and liquids occupied the pigeon-holes above, where the 
chemist’s jars had stood. The lower half of the two windows had 
been stained white; on one of them was written in black letters, 
“Mr. Max Brown, surgeon ;” on the other, “ Mr. Max Brown, general 
medical practitioner.” 

It was now about a year since Mr. Max Brown had thus established 
himself ; and he had done very fairly. If his practice did not afford the 
promise that he would speedily become a millionaire, it at least was 
sufficient to keep him. And to keep him well. Mr. Brown had him- 
self been born and reared in as crowded a part of London as this, 
somewhere towards Clerkenwell, therefore the locality did not offend 
his tastes; he looked to remain in it for good, and he had not the 
slightest doubt that his practice would steadily increase, and afford him 
a carriage and a better house in time. The tradespeople around, 
though far below those of Regent Street in the social scale, were 
tradespeople of sufficient substance, and could afford to pay Mr. 
Brown. He was a little dark man, of affable nature and manners, 
clever in his profession, liked by his patients, and winning his way 
more surely amid them day by day. 

In the midst of this humble prosperity a check occurred. Not to the 
prosperity, but to Mr. Brown’s plans and projects. Several years be- 
fore, his elder brother had gone to the West Indies, and his mother (a 
widow) and his sister had subsequently followed him out. The sister 
had married there. The brother, whose name was Kenneth, was for 
some years manager of a planter’s estate, and now managed one of his 
own. Altogether they were extremely prosperous; and the only one 
of the family left in England, Max, received pleasant letters from them 
by each fortnightly mail, and was entirely at ease with regard to them. 
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It therefore took him completely by surprise, in the midst of this ease, 
to find himself suddenly summoned to Jamaica. 

One day in this same hot summer, early in the month of June—for 
we must go back a week or two in our story—Mr. Brown, having com- 
pleted his morning round of calls on patients, stood behind his counter 
making up the physic required by them, and waiting for his queer old 
maid-servant, Eve, to come and tell him his one o’clock dinner was 
ready. The door stood open to the hot street and to the foot pas- 
sengers, traversing the pavement; and Sam, the young boy, was 
waiting near the opposite counter with his covered basket, until the 
physic should be ready. 

“ That’s all to-day, Sam,” said his master pleasantly, as he folded 
the white paper round the last bottle, and motioned to the lad to bring 
_ the basket forward. ‘“ And, look here ”—showing one of the packets— 
“this is for a fresh place. Number 26, you see, in the Walk. It’s a 
grocer’s shop.” 

“ All right, sir. I shall find it.” 

‘Maximilian Brown, Esq.,” interrupted a voice at this juncture. It 
was that of the postman. He came in at the open door, and read out 
the address of the letter (his usual custom) as he put it down. 

‘Oh, the mail’s in, I see,” observed the doctor to him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The postman and the boy went out together. _ Mr. Brown, leisurely 
turning down his coat cuffs, which were never allowed to come in con- 
tact with the physic, took up the West Indian letter, and broke the 
seal. By that seal, as well as by the writing, he knew it was from his 
mother. Mrs. Brown always sealed her letters. 

The letter contained but a few shaky lines. It told her son Max 
that she was ill; ill, as she feared, unto death. And it enjoined him 
to come out to Jamaica, that she might see him before she died. A 
note from his brother was enclosed, which contained these words. 

“Do come out, dear Max, if you can in any way manage it. Mother's 
heart is set upon it. There is no immediate danger, but she is break- 
ing fast. Come by next mail if you can, the middle of June; but at 
any rate don’t delay it longer than the beginning of July. I enclose 
you an order on our London bankers, that the want of funds may be 
no impediment. Your affectionate brother, Kenneth.” 

It took a great deal to disturb the equable temperament of Max Brown. 
This did disturb him. He stood staring at the different missives: 
now at his mother’s, now at his brother’s, now at the good round sum 
named in the order. A thunderbolt could not have more effectually 
taken him aback. Eve, a clean old lady in a flowery chintz gown, with 
a mob cap and bow of green ribbon surmounting her grey hair, came 
in twice to say the loin of lamb waited: but she received no notice 
in return. 
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“TI can’t go,” Max was repeating to himself. “I don’t see how I 
can go. What would become of my practice ?” 

But his mother was his mother : and Max Brown, a dutiful son, began 
to feel that he should not like her to die until he had seen her once 
again. She was not sixty yet. The whole of the rest of the day and 
part of the night he was revolving matters in his mind; and in the 
morning he sent an advertisement to the Zimes and to a medical 
' journal. 

For more than a week the advertisement brought back no result. 
Answers there were to it, and subsequent interviews with those who 
wrote them; but none that were of any avail to Max Brown. Either 
the applicants did not suit him, or his offer did not suit them. He 
then inserted the advertisement a second time. 

And it chanced to fall under the notice of Frank Raynor. Or, 
strictly speaking, under the notice of his friend Crisp. This was close 
upon the return of Frank from Eagles’ Nest. Daisy was with her 
sister in Westbourne Terrace, and Frank had been taken in by Mr. 
Crisp, a young surgeon who held an appointment at one of the London 
hospitals. He occupied private rooms, and could accommodate Frank 
with a sofa-bedstead. Mr. Crisp saw the advertisement on the morning 
of its second appearance in the Zimes, and pointed it out to Frank. 

“ Notice. A qualified medical practitioner wanted, to take entire 
charge for a few months of a general practice in London during the 
absence of the principal.” 

“It may be worth looking after, old fellow,” said Crisp. 

Frank seized upon the suggestion eagerly. Most anxious was he to 
be relieved from his present state of helpless inactivity. An interview 
took place between him and Max Brown; and before it terminated 
Frank had accepted the post. 

To him it looked all couleur de rose. During the very few days he 
had now been in London, that enemy, the Tiger, had troubled his mind 
more than was pleasant. That the man had come up in the same 
train, and absolutely in the compartment immediately behind his own, 
for the purpose of holding him in view, and of tracking out his place 
of abode in town, appeared to be only too evident. When Frank had 
deposited his wife at her sister’s door, the turnings and twistings he 
caused the cab to make in carrying him to Crisp’s, would have been 
enough to baffle a detective. Frank hoped it had baffled the Tiger; 
but he had scarcely liked to show himself abroad since. Therefore the 
obscurity of the locality in which Mr. Brown’s practice lay, while it had 
frightened away one or two dandies who had inquired about it, was a 
strong recommendation in the eyes of Frank. 

The terms proposed by Mr. Brown were these: That Frank Raynor 
should enter the house as he went out of it, take his place in all 
respects, carry on the practice for him until he himself returned, and 
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live upon the proceeds. If the returns amounted to more than a 
certain sum, the surplus was to be put by for Mr. Brown. 

Frank agreed to all: the terms were first-rate ; just what he should 
have chosen, he said. And surely to him they looked so. He was 
suddenly lifted out of his state of penniless dependence, had a house 
put over his head, and occupation. The very fact of possessing a home 
to bring Daisy to would have lent enchantment to the view in his san- 
guine nature. 

“And by good luck I shall dodge the Tiger,” he assured himself. 
‘He will never think of looking for me ere. Were he to find me 
out, Mr. Blase Pellet would be down upon me for hush-money—for 
that I expect will be his move the moment he thinks I have any money 
in my pocket at all. Yes, better for me to be in this obscure place at 
present, than flourishing before the west-end world as a royal physician.” 
So, when preliminaries were arranged, he wrote to Mrs. Raynor, saying 
what a jolly thing he had dropped into. 

But Mr. Max Brown reconsidered one item in the arrangement. 
Instead of Frank’s coming in when he left, he had him there a week 
. beforehand that he might introduce him to the patients. Frank was to 
take to the old servant and to the boy: in short, nothing was to be 
altered, nothing changed, save the master. Frank was to walkin and 
Mr. Brown to walk out; all else was to go on as before. Mr. Brown 
made no sort of objection to Frank’s wife sharing the home : on the 
contrary, he made one or two extra arrangements for her comfort. 
When he sailed, the beginning of July, Frank was fully installed 
Daisy might come then as soon as she pleased: but her sister wished 
to keep her a little longer. 

On one of the hot mornings in that same month, July, a well-dressed 
young fellow in deep mourning might be seen picking his way amid the 
natrow streets of Lambeth, rendered ankle-deep in mud by the prodigal 
benevolence of the water-cart. It was Charles Raynor. Having 
nothing to do with his time, he had come forth to find out Frank. 

“Tt can’t be here!” cried Charley to himself, sniffing about fastidi- 
ously. ‘Frank would never take a practice in a low place like this! 
I say—here, youngster,” he cried, arresting the steps of a tattered 
girl, who was turning out of a shop, “do you chance to know 
where Mark Street is ?” 

“ First turning you comes to,” promptly responded the damsel, 
with assured confidence. 

Charles found the turning and the street, and went down it, looking 
on al] sides for the house he wanted. As he did not remember, or 
eise did not know, the name of Frank’s predecessor, the words “ Mr. 
Max Brown” on some window panes on the opposite side the way 
afforded him no guide ; and he might have gone on into endless wilds 
but for catching sight inside of a shapely head and some bright hair, 
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which he knew belonged to Frank. He crossed the street at a bound, 
and entered. 

“ Frank !” 

Standing in the identical spot that Max Brown was standing when 
we first saw him, was Frank, his head bent forward over an account- 
book, in which he was writing. He looked up hastily. 

“Charley !” 

Their hands met, and some mutual inquiries ensued. They had not 
seen each other since quitting Eagles’ Nest. 

“We thought you must be dead and buried, Frank. You might 
have come to see us.” 

“ Just what I have been thinking—that you might have come to see 
me,” returned Frank. ‘7 can’t always get away. Since Brown left, 
and for a week before it, I have not had a minute to myself: morning, 
noon, and night, I am tied to my post here. Your time is your own, 
Charley.” 

“T have been about at the West-end, finding out Colonel Cockburn, 
and doing one thing or another,” said Charley, by way of excuse for his 
laziness. ‘ Edina left us only yesterday.” 

“ For Trennach ?” 

“Yes, for Trennach. We fancy she means to take up her abode for 
good in the old place. She does not feel at home anywhere else, she 
says, as she does there. It was good of her, though, was it not, 
Frank, to set us up in the new home?” 

“Very good—even for Edina. And I believe few people in this 
world are so practically good as she is. I did a little towards helping 
her choose the furniture ; not much, because I arranged with Brown. 
How is the school progressing ?” 

“Allright. It is a dreadful come-down: but it has to be put up 
with. Alice cries every night.” 

“And about yourself? Have you formed any plans?” 

“T am waiting till Cockburn returns to town. I expect he will get 
me a commission.” 

“A commission!” exclaimed Frank dubiously ; certain doubts and 
difficulties crossing his mind, as they had crossed Edina’s. 

“Tt will be the best thing for me if I can only obtain it. There is 
no other opening.” 

Frank remained silent. His doubts were very strong indeed ; but 
he never liked to inflict thorns where he could not scatter flowers, and 
he would not damp Charley’s evident ardour. Time might do that 
quickly enough. 

Charley was looking about him. He had been looking about him 
ever since he entered, somewhat after the fastidious manner that he 
had looked at the streets, but more furtively. Appearances were 
surprising him. The small shop (it seemed no better) with the door 
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standing open to the narrow street ; the two counters running up on 
either side ; the glass jars aloft; the scales lying to hand, and sundry 
packets of pills and powders beside them: to him, it all savoured of 
a small retail chemist’s business. Charley thought he must be in a 
kind of dream. He could not understand how or why Frank had 
descended to so inferior a position as this. 

“Do you /ike this place, Frank ?” 

“Uncommonly,” answered Frank ; and his honest blue eyes, glancing 
steadily into Charley’s, confirmed the words. ‘It is a relief to be in 
harness again ; and to have a home to bring Daisy to.” 

“Will Daisy like it?” questioned Charles. And the hesitation in 
his tone, which he could not suppress, plainly betrayed his opinion, 
that she would not. 

Frank’s countenance fell. It was the one item of rue in the other- 


wise sufficiently palatable cup. 

“‘T wish I could have done better for her. It is only for a time, 
you know, Charley.” 

“T see,” said Charley, feeling relieved. ‘You are only here while 
looking out for something better.” 

“That's it, in one sense. I stay here until Brown comes back. By 
that time I hope to—to pick myself up again.” 

The slight halt was caused by a consciousness that he did not feel 
assured upon the point. That Mr. Blase Pellet and his emissary, the 
Tiger, and all their unfriendly machinations combined, would by that 
time be in some way satisfactorily disposed of, leaving himself a free 
agent again, Frank devoutly hoped and most sanguinely expected. 
It was only when his mind dipped into details and he began to con- 
sider how and by what means these enemies were likely to be sub- 
dued, that he felt dubious and doubtful. 

“Something good may turn up for you, Frank, before the fellow— 
Brown, if that’s his name—comes home. I suppose you'll take it if 


it does.” 
“Not I. My bargain with Brown is to stay here until he returns. 


And here I shall stay.” 
“Oh, well—of course a bargain’s a bargain. How long does he 


expect to be away?” 

“He did not know. He might stay four or six months with his 
people, he thought, if things went on well here.” 

“‘T say, why do you keep that street door open ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Frank. ‘From habit, I suppose. Brown 
used to keep it open, and I have done the same. I like it so. It 
imparts some liveliness to the place.” 

“‘ People may take the place for a shop, and come in.” 

“Some have done so,” laughed Frank. “It. was a chemist’s shop 
before Brown took to it. I tell them it is only a surgery now.” 
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“ When do you expect Daisy?” asked Charles, after a pause. 

“ This evening.” 

“This evening !” 

“T shall snatch a moment at dusk to fetch her,” added Frank. 
“Mrs. Townley is going into Cornwall on a visit to the Mount, and 
Daisy comes home.” 

“ Have the people at the Mount forgiven Daisy yet ?” 

“No. They will not do that, I expect, until I shall be established 
as a first-rate practitioner, with servants and carriages about me. Mrs. 
St. Clare likes show.” 

“She'd not like this, I’m afraid,” spoke Charles candidly, looking 
up at the low ceiling and across at the walls. 

Frank was saved a reply. Sam, the boy, who had been out on an 
errand, entered, and he began delivering a message to his master. 

“Would you like some dinner, Charley?” asked Frank. “Come 
along. I don’t know what there is to-day.” a 

Passing through a side door behind him, Frank stepped into a con- 
tiguous sitting-room. It was narrow but comfortable. The window 
looked to the street. The fireplace was at the opposite end, side by 
side with the door that led to the house beyond. A mahogany sofa 
covered with horsehair stood against the wall on one side; a low book- 
case and a work-table on the other. The chairs matched the sofa; 
on the centre table the dinner cloth was laid; a red-and-green carpet 
and hearthrug completed the furniture. 

“Not a bad room, this,” said Charley, thinking it an improvement 
on the shop. 

“There’s a better ‘sitting-room upstairs,” observed Frank. “ Well 
furnished too. Brown liked to have decent things about him; and 
his people, he said, helped him liberally when he set up here. That 
work-table he bought the other day for Daisy’s benefit.” 

“ He must be rather a good sort of a fellow.” 

“ He’s a very good one.—What have you for dinner, Eve? Puta 
knife and fork for this gentleman.” 

“Roast beef, sir,” replied the old woman, who was bringing in the 
dishes, and nodded graciously to Charles, as much as to say he was 
welcome. “i thought the new mistress might like to find a cut of 
cold meat in the house.” 

“ Quite right,” said Frank. “Sit down, Charley.” 

Charley sat down, and did ample justice to the dinner. Especially 
to the Yorkshire pudding. A dish of which he was particularly fond, 
and had not lost’ his relish for amid the dainties of the table at 
Eagles’ Nest. He began to think Frank’s quarters were not so bad 
on the whole, compared with no quarters at all and no dinner to eat 
in them. 

“Have you chanced to see that man, Charley, since you came to 
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London?” inquired Frank, putting the question with a certain reluct- 
ance, for he hated to allude to the subject. 

“What man?” returned Charley. 

“ The Tiger.” 

“No, I have not seen him. I learnt at Oxford that I had been mis- 
taken in thinking he was looking after me a 

‘“‘ He was not looking after you,” interrupted Frank. 

“ My creditors there all assured me—Oh Frank, how could I forget?” 
broke off Charley. ‘What an ungrateful fellow Iam! Though, in, 
deed, not really ungrateful, but it had temporarily slipped my memory. 
How good it was of you to settle those two bills for me! I would not 
write to thank you: I preferred to wait until we met. How did you 
raise the money?” 

Frank, whose dinner was finished, had nothing to do but stare at 
Charles. And he did it. “I don’t know what you are talking of, 
Charley. What bills have I settled for you?” 

“ The two wretched bills I had accepted and went about in fear of. 
You know. Was it not you who paid them?” 

“ Are they paid ?” 

“Yes, All paid and done with. It must have been you, Frank. 
There’s nobody else that it could have been.” 

“My good lad, I assure you I know nothing whatever about it. 
Where should I get a hundred pounds from? What could induce 
you to think it was I?” 

Charles told the tale—all he knew of it. They wasted some minutes 
in conjectures, and then came to the conclusion that it must have been 
Major Raynor who had paid. That he had become acquainted in some 
way with Charles’s trouble and had taken the means to relieve it. A 
lame conclusion, as both felt. For, setting aside the fact that the poor 
Major was short of money himself, to pay bills for his son stealthily 
was eminently uncharacteristic of him: he would have been far more 
likely to let the whole house know of it, and reproach Charley in its 
hearing. But they were fain to rest in the belief, from sheer lack of 
any other benefactor to fix upon. Nota soul was there, in the wide 
world, so far as Charley knew, to come forth in this manner, save his 
father. 

“ And what of Eagles’ Nest ?” asked Frank, as he passed back into 
the surgery with Charles, and sent the boy into the kitchen to his 
dinner. “Has George Atkinson taken possession yet? ” 

“We have heard nothing of Eagles’ Nest, Frank ; we don’t care to 
hear. Possession? Ox course he has. You may depend upon it he 
would make an indecent rush into it the very day after we came out 
of it, the wretch! If he did not the same night.” 

Frank could not help a smile at the burst of indignation. ‘ Atkinson 
ought to do something for you, Charley,” hesaid. “ After turning you 
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out of one home, the least he could do would be to get you another. I 
daresay he might put you into some post or other.” 

“ And do you suppose I’d take it!” fired Charles, his eyes ablaze 
‘What queer ideas you must possess, Frank! You are as bad as 
Edina. Asif. - 

“Oh if you please, Dr. Brown, would you come to mother,” inter- 
rupted a small child, darting in at the open door. “She have feil 
through the back parlour window while cleaning of it, and her arm be 
broke, she says.” 

“Who is your mother, little one?” 

“ At the corner shop, please sir. Number eleven.” 

“Tell her I will come directly.” 

Charles was taking up his hat, to leave. “Why does she call 
you Dr. Brown?” he questioned, as the child ran off, and Frank 
was making ready to follow her and summoning Sam to mind the 
surgery. 

“ Half the people here call me so. It comes more ready to them 
than the new name. Good-bye, Charley. My love to them all. Come 
again soon.” 

He sped away in the wake of the child. Charley turned the other 
way on his road homewards, carrying with him a very disparaging 
opinion of Lambeth. 


In the small back sitting-room, underneath its two lighted gas-burners, 
stood Mrs. Frank Raynor, her heart beating faster than usual, her 
breath seeming to choke her. She felt partly frightened, partly dazed 
by what she saw—by the aspect of the place she was brought to, as her 
new home. Frank had in a degree prepared her for it while they came 
along in the cab which brought them, Daisy’s boxes piled on the top of 
it: but either he had done it insufficiently, or else she had failed to 
realize his description of what he called the “ humble den,” for the 
sight of it came upon her with a shock. Both as Margaret St. Clare 
and as Margaret Raynor, her personal experiences of dwelling-places 
had been sunny ones. 

The clock was striking ten when the cab drew up in Mark Street. 
She looked out to see why it stopped. She saw the narrow street, the 
inferior locality, the small shops on either side. The one before which 
they had halted appeared to be a shop too: the door stood open, a gas- 
burner was alight inside. 

“Why are we stopping here, Frank ?” 

Frank, hastening to jump out, did not hear the question. He turned 
to help her. 

“This is not the place, is it?” she cried in doubt. 

“Yes, this is it, Daisy.” 

He took her inside, piloted her between the two counters into the 
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lighted side room, and turned back to see to the luggage ; leaving her 
utterly aghast, bewildered, and standing as still as a statue. 

The door at the end of the room opened and a curious old figure, 
attired in a chintz gown of antique shape, with a huge bow of green 
ribbon on her round cap, appeared at it. Eve curtsied to her new 
mistress : the new mistress stared at the servant. 

“You are welcome to your home, ma’am. We are glad to see you. 
And, please, would you like the supper tray brought in?” 

“Is—is this Mr. Raynor’s?” questioned Daisy, in a tone that 
seemed to say she dreaded the answer. 

“Sure enough it is, ma’am, for the present. He is here during the 
master’s absence.” 

Daisy said no more. She only stood still in her grievous astonish- 
ment, striving to comprehend it all, and to hush her dismayed heart. 
The luggage was being brought indoors with sundry bumps, and Eve 
went to help with it. Frank found his wife seated on the horsehair 
sofa, when he came in; and he caught the blank look on her pale face. 

“You are tired, Daisy. You would like to take your things off. 
Come upstairs, and I will show you your bed-room.” 

Lighting a candle, he led the way, Daisy following him mechanically 
up the steep and confined staircase, to which she herself seemed to 
present a contrast, with her supremely fashionable attire: costly black 
gauze, relieved by frillings of soft white net. 

“The room’s not very large, Daisy,” he said, entering one on the 
first floor, the window looking out on some back leads. ‘“ There’s a 
larger one in front on the upper landing, but I thought you would 
prefer this, and it is better furnished. It was Brown’s room. He 
said I had better take to it, for if I went up higher I might not hear 
the night bell.” 

“Yes,” replied Daisy faintly, untying the strings of her bonnet. 
“ Was it a—a shop we came through ?” 

“That was the surgery. It used to be a shop, and Brown never 
took the trouble to alter its appearance.” 

“‘ Have you always to come through it on entering the house ?” 

“Yes, There is no other entrance. The houses in these crowded 
places are confined for space, you see, Daisy. I will help Sam to 
bring up the boxes,” added Frank, disappearing. 

When finally left to herself, Margaret sat down and burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. It seemed to her that, in coming to dwell 
in this place, she must lose caste for ever. Frank called to her pre- 
sently, to know whether she was not coming down. 

Drying her eyes as she best could, she took the candle in her hand 
to descend. On the opposite side of the small landing, a door stood 
open to a sitting-room, and she looked in. A fair-sized room this, for 
it was over. both the surgery and the parlour, and a very nice room 
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too, its Brussels carpet of a rich purple hue, its chairs and window 
hangings to match, its furniture good and handsome. She put the 
candle on a console, crossed to one of the windows, and gazed down 
at the street. 

Late though it was, people were surging to and fro; not at all the 
kind of people Daisy had been accustomed to. Over the way was a 
small fish shop ; a ragged man and boy, standing before it, were eating 
periwinkles. To pass one’s days in such a street as this must be 
frightfully depressing, and Mrs. Raynor burst into tears again. 

“Why, my darling, what is the matter ?” 

Frank, coming up in search of her, had found her sobbing wildly, 
her head buried on the arm of one of the purple chairs. She lifted 
it, and let it lodge upon his breast. 

“You are disappointed, Daisy. I see it.” 

“‘It—it is such a poor street, Frank ; and—and such a house !” 

Frank flushed red. He felt the complaint to his heart’s core. 

“Tt is only for a time, Daisy. Until I can get into something better. 
If that may ever be!” he added to himself, as Blase Pellet’s image 
rose before his mind. 

Daisy sobbed more softly. He was holding her to him. 

“TI know, my poor girl, it is very inferior ; altogether different from 
anything you have been accustomed to; but this home is better than 
none at all. We can at least be together and happy here.” 

“Yes, we can,” replied Daisy, rallying her spirits and her sweet 
nature, as she lifted her face to look in his. “ I married you for worse, 
as well as for better, Frank, my best love. We wi// be happy in it.” 

“ As happy as a king and queen in a fairy-tale,” rejoined Frank, a 
whole world of unmitigated hope in his tone. 

And that was Daisy’s instalment in her London home. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A NIGHT ALARM. 
MISFORTUNES seldom come alone. Many of us, unhappily, have had, 
times and again, only too good cause to learn the truth of the saying ; 
but few, it is to be hoped, have experienced it in an equaldegree with 
the Raynors. For another calamity was in store for them: one that was 
at least, taking the difference between their present and past circum- 
stances into consideration, as distressing as the ejection from Eagles’ 
Nest. 

But it did not happen quite immediately. The weeks were calmly 
passing, and Mrs. Raynor felt in spirits ; for two more day-scholars had 
entered at the half-quarter, and another boarder was promised for 
Michaelmas. So that matters might be said to be progressing satis- 
factorily, though monotonously, _ 
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Monotony, however, does not suit young people, especially if they 
have been suddenly plunged into it. It did not suit Charles and Alice 
Raynor. Contrasting ever, as they were, the present state of enforced 
quiet and obscurity with the past life at Eagles’ Nest, its show, its 
society, its expensive luxuries, no wonder that they felt well-nigh weary 
unto death. At first it was almost unbearable. But they could not 
help themselves: z¢ had to be endured. Charles was worse off than 
Alice ; she had her school duties to occupy her in the day: he had 
nothing. Colonel Cockburn had not yet returned to London, and 
Charles told himself and his mother that he must wait for him. As 
the weeks went on, some relief suggested itself from this irksome 
dreariness—perhaps was the result of it. 

The alleviation was found in private theatricals. They had made 
the acquaintance of some neighbours, named Earle ; had become inti- 
mate with them. The circumstances of the two families were much 
alike, and perhaps this at first drew them together. Captain Earle—a 
post captain in the Royal Navy—had left but a slender income for his 
wife at his death : just enough to enable her to live in a quiet manner, 
and to bringup her children inexpensively. They were gentlepeople ; 
and that fact went a long way with the Raynors. The young 
Earles—four of them—were all in their teens ; the eldest son had a post 
in Somerset House, the younger one went toa day-school in the neigh- 
bourhood, the two daughters had finished their education, and were 
at home. It chanced that these young peopie had a passion just now 
for private theatricals, and the Raynors caught the infection. After a 
performance at Mrs. Earle’s of a popular comedy, Charles and Alice 
Raynor got up from it wild to perform one at theirown home. 

And probably the very eagerness, with which they entered upon and 
pursued it, arose out of the recent monotony of their lives. Mrs. Raynor 
looked grave: she did not know whether the parents of her pupils 
would approve of private theatricals, But her children over-ruled her 
objection, and she could but yield to them. She always did. 

They fixed upon Goldsmith’s ‘comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
A thoroughly good play in itself. Charles procured some sixpenny 
copies of it, and drew his pen through any part that he considered un- 
suitable to present taste, which shortened the play much. He chose 
the part of Charles Marlowe; Alice that of Miss Hardcastle; Mrs. 
Earle, who liked the amusement as much as her children did, would be 
Mrs. Hardcastle ; her eldest daugher Constance Neville ; and the young 
Somerset House man Tony Lumpkin. The other characters were taken 
by some acquaintances of the Earles. 

And now, fairly launched upon this new project, the monotony of 
the house disappeared: for the time, they even forgot to lament after 
Eagles’ Nest. Dresses, gauzes, tinsel, green baize curtains, and all the 
rest of it, were to be lent by the Earles; so that no cost was involved. 
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The school-room was to be the play-house, and the pupils were to 
have seats amid the audience. 

Charles entered into it with wonderful energy. He never now had 
a minute for lying on three chairs, or for stretching his hands above his 
head to help a mournful yawn. A letter that arrived from Edina, re- 
quiring him to transact a little matter of business, was wholly neglected ; 
it would have involved his going to the City, and he said he had no 
time for it. 

Edina had intended to insure the new furniture in the same Cornish 
office that her father had insured his in for so many years. Perhaps 
she had more faith in it than in the London offices. However, after 
some negotiation with the Cornish company upon her return to Tren- 
nach, they declined the offer, as the furniture it related to was so far 
away, and recommended to her a safe and good insurance company in 
the City of London. She wrote to Mrs. Raynor, desiring that Charles 
should at once go to the City to do what was necessary and secure the 
policy. Charles put it off upon the plea that he was too busy; it 
could wait. 

“Charley, I think you ought to do it, if only to comply with Edina’s 
wish,” urged Mrs. Raynor. 

“ And so I will, mother, as soon as I get a little time.” 

“It would only take you half a day, my dear.” 

“ But I can’t spare the half day. Do you think the house is going 
to be burnt down ?” 

“‘ Nonsense, Charley 

“Then where’s the need of hurry?” he persisted. “I have looked 
after everybody else’s part so much, and the arrangements altogether, 
that I scarcely know a word yet of my own. I stuck yesterday at the 
very first sentence Charles Marlowe has to say.” 

Mrs. Raynor, never able to contend against a stronger will, gave in 
as usual, saying no more. And Charles was left unmolested. 

But in the midst of this arduous labour, for other people as well as 
for himself, Charles received news from Colonel Cockburn. The 
Colonel wrote to say he was in London for a couple of days, and 
Charles might call in St. James’s Street the following morning. 

This mandate Charles would not put off, in spite of the exigencies 
of the theatricals ; and of the first rehearsal, two evenings hence. The 
grand performance was to take place during the few days’ holiday Mrs. 
Raynor gave at Michaelmas ; and Michaelmas would be upon them in 
little more than a week. 

Charles went to St. James’s Street. And there his hopes, in regard 
to the future, received a very decided check. Colonel Cockburn—who 
turned out to be a feeble and deaf old gentleman—informed Charles 
that he could not help him to obtain a commission, and moreover, ex- 
plained many things to him, and assured him that he had no chance of 
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obtaining one. Nobody, the Colonel said, could get one now unless 
he had been specially prepared for it. He would advise Charles, he 
added, to embrace a civil profession; say the law. It was very easy to go 
to the Bar, he believed; involving only, so far as he knew, a certain num- 
ber of eaten dinners. All this sounded very cruel to Charles Raynor, 
Otherwise the Colonel was kind. He kept him for the day, and took 
him to dine at his club. 

It was late when Charles got home; thoroughly tired. Disappoint- 
ment, of itself, inflicts weariness. Mrs. Raynor felt terribly disheartened 
at the news. ; 

“There have been so many weeks lost, you see, Charley !” 

“Yes,” returned Charles, gloomily. ‘I’m sure I don’t know what 
to be at now. Cockburn suggested the Bar. He says one may qualify 
for almost nothing.” 

“‘ We will talk of it to-morrow, Charley,” said Mrs. Raynor. “It 
is past bed-time, and I am tired. You were not thinking of sitting up 
later, were you, my dear ?” she added, as Charles took up ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer” from a side table. 

“Oh well—I suppose not, if you say it isso late,” he replied. 

“The dresses have come, ready for the rehearsal, Charley,” whis- 
pered Alice, as they were going upstairs. “I have put them in your 
room. Charlotte Earle and I have been trying on ours. I mean 
to wear one of Edina’s brown holland aprons while I am supposed to 
be a barmaid.” ; 

“T’ll be shot if I know half my part,” grumbled Charley. “It was 
a bother, having to go out to-day !” 

“You can learn it before Michaelmas.” 

“Of course I can. But one likes to be perfect at rehearsal. Good 
night.” 

Charles turned into his room, and shut the door. It was a good- 
sized apartment, one that Mrs. Raynor destined for boarders later, 
when the school should have increased. The first thing he saw, piled 
up between the bed and the wall, partly on a low chest of drawers, 
partly on the floor, was a confused heap of gay clothes and other 
articles: the theatrical paraphernalia that had been brought round 
from Mrs. Earle’s. Topmost of all, lay a yellow gauze dress edged 
with tinsel. Charles, all his interest in the coming rehearsal reviving 
at the sight, touched it gingerly here and there, and wondered whether 
it might be the state robe for one of the younger ladies, or for Tony 
Lumpkin’s mother. 

“JT wish to goodness I was more perfect in my part!” cried he, 
vulling corners out of the other things to see what their bulk consisted 
of. “Suppose I give half-an-hour to it, before I get into bed.” Alfred 
Jay on the far side, fast asleep. 

The little book was still in his hand. He edged the candle on the 
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corner of the drawers amid the finery, and sat down near, facing the 
side of the bed and pausing in the act of taking off his coat. A night 
or two ago, for this was by no means the first time he had sat down in 
his chamber to con the sayings of young Marlowe, he took his coat off, 
dropped asleep, and woke up with the cold in his arms when the night 
was half over. So he kept the coat on now. 

Precisely the same event took place: Charles fell asleep. Tired with 
his day’s journey, he had not studied the book five minutes when it fell 
from his hands. He was in a sound slumber. How long he remained in 
it he never knew, but he was awakened by a shout andacry. Fire! 

A shout and a cry, and a great glare of light. Fire? Yes, it was 
fire. Whether Charles had thrown out his arm in his sleep and turned 
the candle over, or whether a spark from it had shot out spontaneously, 
he knew not, never would know ; but the pile of finery, lying there, had 
caught light. The flames had penetrated to the bed, and awakened 
Alfred. It was Alfred who shouted the alarm. Perhaps Charles owed his 
hife to the fact that he had kept his coat on: its sleeve was scorched. 

These scenes have been often described before: it is of no use to 
detail them here. A household aroused in the depth of the night; 
terrified women and children shrieking and running ; flames mounting, 
smoke suffocating. They all escaped with life, taking réfuge at the 
dwelling of a neighbour; but the house and its contents were burnt to 
the ground. 


“My DEAR Epina,—I never began a letter like this in all my life ; 
it will have nothing in it but ill-news and misery. Whether I am doing 
wrong in writing to you, I hardly know. My mother would not write. 
She feels a delicacy in disclosing our calamities to you, after your gene- 
rous kindness in providing us with a home; and she must be ashamed 
to tell you of me. The home is lost, Edina, and I am the cause. 

‘“‘T am too wretched to go into details; and, if I did, you might not 
have patience to read them; so I will tell the story in as few words as I 
can. We—TI, Alice, and the Earies: you may remember them as living in 
the low, square house, near the church—were going to act a play, ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ I sat up last Wednesday night to study my part, 
dropped asleep, and somehow the candle set light to some stage dresses 
that were lying ready in my chamber. When I woke up, the room was 
in flames. None of usare hurt; but the house is burnt ; and everything 
that was in it. 

“That is not all. I hate to make this next confession to you worse 
than I hated the last. The insurance on the furniture had not been 
effected. I had put it off and off, though my mother urged me more 
than once to go and do it. 

“You have spoken sometimes, Edina, of the necessity of acting 
so that we may enjoy a peaceful conscience. If you only knew what 
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mine is now, and the torment I endure, even you might feel a passing 
shade of pity for me. There are moments when the weight seems 
more than I can bear. 

“We have taken a small, cheap lodging near; No. 5, in the next 
side street ; and what the future is to be I cannot tell. It. of course 
falls to my lot now to keep them, as it is through me they have lost 
their home, and J shall try and do it. Life will be no play-day with 
me now. 

“T thought it my duty to tell you this, Edina. While holding back 
from the task, I have yet said to myself that you would reproach me if 
I did not. And you will not mistake the motive, since you are aware 
that I know you parted with every shilling you had, to provide us with 
the last home. 

“‘ Write a few words of consolation to my mother; no one can do 
it as you can; and don't spare me to her. 

‘** Your unhappy cousin, 
“ CHARLES.” 

Frank Raynor once made the remark in our hearing that somehow 
everybody turned to Edina when in trouble. Charley had instinctively 
doneit. Not because it might lie in his duty to let her know what had 
come to pass, to confess his own share in it, his imprudent folly ; but 
for the sake of his mother. Though Edina had no more money to give 
away, and could not help them to another home, he knew that if any- 
one could breathe a word of comfort to her, it was Edina. 

One thing lay more heavily upon his conscience than all the rest ; 
and if he had not mentioned this to Edina, it was not that he wished 
to spare himself, for he was in the mood to confess everything that 
could.tell against him, almost with exaggeration, but that in the hurry 
of writing he had omitted it. On one of the previous nights that he had 
been studying his part, Mrs. Raynor caught sight of the light under 
his door. Opening it, she found him sitting on the bed in his shirt 
sleeves, reading. There and then she spoke of the danger, and begged 
him never to sit up at night again. The fact was this: Charles Raynor 
had nothing on earth to do with his time ; an idle young fellow, as he 
was, needed not the night for work; but his habits had grown so 
desultory that he could settle to nothing in the day-time. 

The answer from Edina did not come. Charles said nothing of 
having written to her; but he did fully hope and expect Edina would 
write to his mother. Morning after morning he posted himself outside 
the door to watch for the postman; and morning after morning the 
man passed and gave him nothing. 

“Edina is too angry to write,” concluded Charles at last. ‘This has 
been too much for even her.” And he betook himself to his walk to 
London. 

No repentance could be more thoroughly sincere than was Charles 
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Raynor’s. The last dire calamity had taken all his pride and his high 
notions out of him. The family were helpless, hopeless ; and he had 
rendered them so. No clothes, no food, no prospects, no home, no 
money. A few articles of wearing apparel had been flung out of the 
burning house, chiefly pertaining to Alice, but not many. All the moucy 
Mrs. Raynor had in the world—four bank-notes of five pounds each— 
had been consumed. There had chanced to be a little gold in Charles’s 
pockets, given him to pay the insurance, some taxes, and other needful 
matters ; and that was all they had to go on with. Night after night 
Charles lay awake, lamenting his folly, and making huge resolves to 
remedy it. 

They must have food to eat, though it were but bread and cheese; 
they must have a roof over them, let it be ever so confined. And there 
was only himself to provide this. Any thought of setting up a school 
again could not present itself to their minds after the late ignominious 
failure: they had no means to do it, and the little pupils had gone 
home for ever. No; all lay on Charles. He studied the columns of 
the Zimes, and walked up and down London till he was footsore ; foot- 
sore and heartsick ; trying to get one of the desirable places advertised 
as vacant. In vain. 

He had been doing this now for four or five days. On this, the sixth 
day, when he reached home after his weary walk, the landlady of the 
house stood at the open door, bargaining for one of the pots of musk 
that a man was carrying about for sale. Charles wished her good even- 
ing as he passed on to the parlour: and there he had a surprise, for in 
it sat Edina. She had evidently just arrived. Her travelling cloak was 
thrown on the back of a chair, her black mantle was unpinned, her 
bonnet was still on. Katie and Robert sat at her feet ; the tea-things 
were on the table, Alice was cutting bread and butter, and Mrs. Raynor 
was sobbing. Charles held out his hand with hesitation, feeling that it 
was not worthy for Edina to touch, and a red flush dyed his face. 

After tea, the conversation turned on their present position, on plans 
and projects. Ah! what poor ones they were! Mrs. Raynor acknow- 
ledged freely that she had only a few shillings left. 

“‘ Have you been paid for the pupils?” asked Edina. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Raynor. ‘I have not yet sent in the accounts. 
The children were not with me quite a quarter, you know, and perhaps 
some of the parents may make that a plea, combined with the termina. 
tion, for not paying me at all. Even if I do get it, there are debts to 
pay out of it : the tradespeople, the stationer, the maid-servant’s wages. - 
Not much will be left of it.” 

“Then, Mary, let us settle to-night what is to be done.” 

“What can be settled?” returned Mrs. Raynor hopelessly. “I see 
nothing at all before us. Except starvation.” 

“Don't talk of starvation, Mary, while Heaven spares us the use of 
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our minds to plan, and our hands to work,” said Edina, pleasantly ; and 
the bright tone cheered Mrs. Raynor. “For one thing, I have come up 
to live with you.” 

“Edina!” 

“‘T cannot provide you with another home: you know why,” con- 
tinued Edina: “but I can share with you all I have left—my income. 
It is so poor a one that perhaps you will hardly thank me for it, saddled 
with myself; but at least it is something to fall back upon, and we can 
all share and share together.” 

Mrs. Raynor burst into tears again. Never strong in resources, the 
repeated calamities she had been subjected to of late had tended to 
render her next door to helpless both in body and spirit. Charles 
turned round to Edina, brushing his eyelashes. 

“T cannot presume to thank you, Edina: you would not care to 
receive thanks from me. J am hoping to support them.” 

“In what manner, Charles?” asked Edina; and her tone was as 
kind as usual. “I hear you have lost hopes of the commission.” 

“ By getting into some situation and earning a weekly salary at it,” 
spoke Charles bravely. ‘The worst is, situations seem to be so un- 
attainable.” 

“ How do you know they are unattainable ?” 

“T have done nothing the last few days but try after one. Besides 
the advertised places, I can’t tell you how many banks and other esta- 
blishments I have made bold to go into, asking if they want a clerk. A 
hundred a year would be something.” 

“It would be a great deal,” replied Edina significantly. ‘ Salaries to 
that amount are hard to find. I question if you would get the half of 
it at first.” 

A blank look overspread Charley’s face. Edina’s judgment had 
always been good. 

“‘ But why do you question it, Edina?” 

“ Because you are inexperienced: totally unused to work.” 

“Yes, that’s what some of them said when they questioned me.” 

There is one person who might help you to such a situation if he 
would,” observed Edina slowly. ‘ But I shall offend you if I speak 
of him, Charles: as I did once before.” 

“You mean George Atkinson ?” 

“I do. If he chose to put you into his bank, he might give you 
any salary he pleased; and his will might be good to do it, whether you 
earned it or not. I think he would if I asked him.” 

There was a pause. Edina’s thoughts were carrying her back to the 
old days when George Atkinson had been all the world to her. It 
would cost her something to apply to him: but for the sake of this 
helpless family, she must bring her mind to do it. 

“What do you say, Charles ? ” 
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“T say yes, Edina, I have nothing but humble-pie to swallow just 
now : it will be only another slice out of it. Banking work seems to 
consist of adding up columns of figures perpetually: I should get 
expert at it no doubt, in time.” 

“Then I will go to-morrow and see whether he is in town,” decided 
Edina. “If not, I must travel down to Eagles’ Nest.” 

“You might write instead,” suggested Mrs. Raynor. 

“No, Mary, I will not write. So much more can be said at a persona} 
interview.” 

The next morning saw Edina at the banking-house of Atkinson and 
Street: the very house where she had spent those few blissful days of 
her early life when she had learned to love. Mr. Street and his wife 
lived in it now. She went to the private door, and asked for him. He 
had known her in those days; and a smile actually crossed his calm 
cold face as he shook hands with her: and to her he proved more com- 
municative than he generally showed himself to the world. 

“Ts Mr. Atkinson in town?” she inquired, when a few courtesies 
had passed. 

“No. He——” 

“T feared not,” quickly spoke Edina, for she had quite anticipated 
the answer. “I thought he would be at Eagles’ Nest.” 

“But he is not at Eagles’ Nest,” interposed the banker. “ He is 
on the high seas, on his way to New Zealand.” 

“On his way to New Zealand!” echoed Edina, hardly thinking, in 
her surprise, that she heard correctly. 

“He went away again immediately. I do not suppose he was in 
London a fortnight altogether.” 

“Then he could not have made much stay at Eagles’ Nest ?” 

“ He did not make any stay at it,” replied Edwin Street. “I don’t 
think he went down to Eagles’ Nest at all. If he did go, he came 
back the same day, for he never slept one night away from this house 
throughout his sojourn.” 

“But what could be the reason?” reiterated Edina wonderingly. 
“ Why has he gone away so soon again?” 

“He put it upon the score of his health, Miss Raynor. England 
does not agree with him.” 

“ And who is living at Eagles’ Nest ?” ‘ 

“ A Mr. Fairfax. He is a thoroughly efficient land agent, or steward, 
and has been appointed to the charge of the estate. His orders are 
to take care of it, and to renovate it by all possible means that money 
and labour can do. Mr. Atkinson was informed on good authority 
that it had been neglected by Major Raynor.” 

“That’s true,” thought Edina. “I am very much surprised that 
Mr. Atkinson did not go down to see into it for himself!” she said 
aloud. 
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“Long residence in foreign lands often conduces to foster indolent 
habits,” remarked the banker. 

Edina sighed. Was her mission to bea fruitless one? Taking a 
moment’s counsel with herself, she resolved to disclose its purport to 
Edwin Street. And she did so: asking him to give Charles Raynor a 
stool in his counting-house, and a salary with it. 

But Mr. Street declined. His very manner seemed to freeze at the 
request. A young man, brought up as Mr. Charles Raynor had been 
could not possibly be of any use in a bank, he observed. 

‘“‘Suppose Mr. Atkinson were here, and had complied with my 
request to put him in?—what then?” said Edina. 

“In that case he would have come in,” was the candid answer. 
“But Mr. Atkinson is not here; in his absence I exercise my own 
discretion ; and I am bound to tell you that I cannot make room for 
the young man. Don’t seek to put Charles Raynor in a bank: he is 
not fitted for the post in any way, and might do harm in it instead of 
good. ‘Take an experienced man’s advice for once, Miss Raynor.” 

“It has spared me the pain of the interview with Aim,” thought 
Edina, as she said good morning to Mr. Street. “ But what a strange 
thing that he should go away without seeing Eagles’ Nest ! ” 


(Zo be continued.) 


HIDDEN TREASURES. 


Where blooms the flower which doth not fade? 
Where is the star which e’er coth shine? 
Tell me, oh muse! in what fair gla ie 
To seek that flower and star divine! 


I cannot teach thee where to find 
These treasures, if thou canst not tell— 
The star and flower are in the mind, 
Thrice nappy they who guard them well 





HOW IT HAPPENED. 
By NARISSA ROSAVO, Author of “ Polly.” 


EDCHESTER was, in old days, a fashionable sea-side town. 
It is now chiefly peopled by persons concerned in the fishing 
trade, which prospers here: by the male and female scholars and 
teachers and scholars of two large educational establishments called 
respectively the College and the Academy: and by some ever-varying 
detachment of troops. The place is too large for these inhabitants, 
and only looks as lively as it ought on market-days, when visitors 
crowd in from the surrounding country districts. We might have 
many permanent summer guests here, if only there were any railway 
stations near at hand, but there are not; and so the grand old squares 
of houses in the upper part of the town are mouldering away, and 
falling into ruins. We have to travel ten miles by coach, cab, or 
waggon, as the case may be, to reach the junction, in order to proceed 
thence to the city of Weston or elsewhere ; and this is thé nearest spot 
from which we can commence a journey by train. 

Redchester is divided into districts. All the upper part is appro- 
" priately termed “ Look-out,” as it commands an extensive view of the 
ocean and harbour, which is continually gay with home and foreign 
boats and small vessels. Up above here there is a pretty tree-enclosed 
square, where the shopkeepers promenade on certain evenings in 
summer and listen to the band playing; and where the young people 
sometimes amuse themselves at croquet. The assembly-rooms and 
billiard-hall overlook this. The barracks are near at hand ; and then, 
a little further on, stands our very old-fashioned and somewhat clumsy- 
looking church, which is rich in strange monuments and weird 
legends, 

Look-out also boasts of a large monastery within its precincts. This 
is inhabited by some foreign order of monks, who go about bare- 
headed, and wear long grey gowns, gathered in at the waist by coarse 
ropes. 

Down below, Redchester is intersected by a wide river, emptying 
itself into the ocean. Two bridges cross this, and one of these is 
dilapidated and shadowed over by tall trees. The districts they 
connect are termed Old and New Town: and in both an odour of fish, 
in every stage of preservation and decay, is universally prevalent. 

The Academy, before mentioned, is in the latter division. It is, in 
part, a charitable institution, and there are consequently strict rules 
laid down concerning the attire of the pupils. Girls of all ages, from 
ten to thirty, can receive an excellent education here, fitting them 
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for private life or for holding situations as governesses, when they can 
secure a nomination for the school, for the moderate cost of about 
thirty pounds a year; but they must dress almost as simply as quakers, 
and are allowed no licence in the matter of doing up the hair peculiarly 
‘or becomingly. Curls or waves must be brushed out, however hard 
the task may be, and no pads are permitted to be worn. 

The College is situated in Old Town. My husband, John Grey, is 
one of the head masters, and we live in a large and very antiquated- 
looking house, which adjoins the main building; twelve of the scholars 
always residing with us. Our hall-door opens out upon the narrow, 
winding street, and is approached by a broad, high flight of stone 
steps. Every part of our mansion is constructed on an immense 
scale, as though, when it was built, Redchester had been inhabited by 
arace of giants. The rooms are lofty, the walls thick, and the doors 
enormous. A long arched and flagged passage, or corridor, connects 
our dwelling with the school to which we are attached. 

We have had one great friend here ever since our arrival: Louis 
Carter, a man of somewhat multifarious employments. He had been, 
at one time, very well off. There was every prospect of his having 
large means in his hands, and of his holding a good position in society, 
but his father speculated heavily, and lost nearly all he possessed. His 
last act, shortly before his death, had been the purchase of an annuity 
for his son and only child, with the remains of his fortune. ‘He did 
this because he believed me quite incapable of earning anything for 
myself,” Louis explained to me, one of those soft, dreamy, half-sad 
smiles peculiar to him lighting up his face as he spoke. 

Our friend was just over thirty when we knew him first. He had 
devoted his youth and early manhood to the study and culture of 
music, which was his great and absorbing pleasure ; but when com- 
parative poverty fell upon him he turned his attention to other things. 
At the time I now write of, although he was organist at our church, 
and also gave music lessons two evenings in each week at the 
Academy, he was, besides, employed every morning as a clerk in a 
thriving local bank. 

Thus he was a busy and tolerably well-to-do man, but he was quite 
alone in the world, and was of a depressed and desponding turn ot 
mind. He had, moreover, a great dislike to Redchester. Its ruined 
houses and its somewhat desolate, world-forsaken air oppressed him 
with gloom and melancholy forebodings, he was wont to say. I 
always, on the contrary, cherished a particular partiality for the place. 
It seemed to me as if life in this picturesque spot could not be as 
commonplace and unromantic as it might be elsewhere. 

I gave lessons twice a week at the Academy as well as Louis 
Carter, but the accomplishment 1 taught was drawing. When I 
arrived at the school one blustering day early in January, I found that 
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two new pupils were to be added to my class. These were Fenella 
and Frances Perrin, the daughters of a medical man who had died 
suddenly, and had left so little provision for his family that these, his 
eldest children, had come to Redchester with the intention of qualify- 
ing themselves to act as governesses. The last-mentioned girl was 
the elder of the two, but almost everyone instinctively put the names 
in the order I have used above; for Frances had an air of almost 
childish simplicity about her, which made her appear to be far younger 
than her sister. Fenella was alsoa whole head the taller of the pair, and 
carried herself with an indescribably coquettish confidence of manner. 

I thought that Frances was singularly unsuited to the profession she 
intended to adopt. A beautiful, refined, and sensitive face, a lovely 
voice, and a shy and timid manner are not the best qualifications with 
which a young governess can face the world. And all these she 
possessed. 

A great many of the girls had not returned yet from their homes, 
whither they had gone to spend the Christmas holidays, on the morn- 
ing when I first made acquaintance with my new pupils. Nevertheless, 
the long room, in which the drawing and music lessons were given to 
the more advanced scholars, was tenanted by a small crowd of young 
people when I entered it. There was a large bow-window at each 
end, and a great fire-place nearly opposite the door. Round this some 
twenty or thirty girls were standing, sitting, and kneeling ; all busily 
engaged laughing, whispering, or listening. 

Frances and Fenella Perrin were a little apart from the rest, looking 
as uncomfortable as they no doubt felt upon this their first day ina 
strange place. The former had her small white hands clasped 
nervously together. She stood with her slender, graceful figure drawn 
up to its fullest height. Her beautiful, tender face was pale, and her 
wide-open blue eyes had in them a look of pathetic and wistful 
abstraction. Her sunny, light brown hair shone and glistened even on 
this dull day. She made a lovely picture. 

Fenella was leaning over the back of a tall chair, in a very ungrace- 
ful attitude. She was evidently in a great state of indignation at some- 
thing which had occurred. She sulked and pouted, and her brows 
were angrily contracted, while her eyes bore traces of recent tears, 
She sat next to me as I gave my lesson, and by degrees she brightened 
up into a good humour. She displayed decided talent, and improved 
every instant in personal appearance, as her face began more and 
more to glow with cheerful animation, until I was inclined to consider 
her almost as uncommon-looking and attractive as her sister, though 
in a very different way. Frances was busily drawing at the Opposite 
side of the table, and her small, glossy head offered so striking a con- 
trast, and so pretty a point of view, that my eyes strayed thither again 


and again. 
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My class was broken up, and lights were brought in, just as Louis 
Carter entered the room to give his afternoon lessons. It struck me 
that his face wore an unusually grave and forlorn look that evening, 
but he smiled a greeting when he recognised me. I was a little curious 
to see what impression the new pupils would make upon him. 
They were neither of them girls to be passed over unnoticed in any 
assemblage. 

I naturally concluded that none of the three had ever met before, 
and I was therefore much surprised to hear Fenella whisper to 
her sister, “It is he! It is the same Mr. Carter, and he is my very 
particular friend. What do you think of him?” 

Frances had a habit of pausing before she spoke, as if she were 
anxious not to say anything without due consideration. She was just 
beginning to reply when the governess, who had appeared with our 
professor, called the two up to introduce them to the notice of the 
master. As she did so I noticed that she put the younger girl’s name 
first, as I have done in writing, and as I always felt inclined to do when 
addressing them both together by word of mouth. In after days I 
often wished that we had not all fallen into this habit. 

It was explained that Frances did not play much. Hitherto she 
had never attempted more than the performance of her own accom- 
paniments. I drew a little nearer to observe whether Louis was also 
an old acquaintance of hers. It appeared not, but he was evidently 
far from remaining unimpressed by her beauty. His cheek flushed 
when his dreamy eyes fell upon the lovely downcast face before him, 
and I thought he lingered over the delivery of his opinion as he told 
her gently that he considered she made a great mistake, if she had a 
fine voice, in not straining every nerve to become a good player as 
well as an excellent singer. ‘So much depends on the way that a 
song is accompanied,” he said. 

Fenella had been waiting impatiently. She now held out her hand. 
“You and I have met before, Mr. Carter,” she exclaimed, with a saucy 
and coquettish air. The other pupils opened their eyes with surprise 
at her audacity. It was not etiquette in the school for the girls 
to speak to the masters, except when they had some question to ask 
about their studies. 

“Stand aside, Miss Perrin, if you please,” the governess said, 
in freezing tones, while she motioned to another young lady to come 
forward and take her place at the piano. 

I was now ready to return home, but it was raining heavily, and the 
German mistress persuaded me to wait awhile in the hope that the 
weather might improve. This was her holiday hour, and she carried 
me off upstairs to her room, to share her leisure for a time. She had a 
pleasant little sanctum here, all to herself. The chamber was cosy, 
cheerful, and warm, for a bright fire was burning in the grate. A large 
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cat sat on the rug, purring and blinking. A vase filled with sweet- 
scented violets and Christmas roses was upon the table, and an open 
piano stood against the wall. It would have been impossible for us 
to make use of this instrument just now, however, even had we wished 
to do so, as the music from below came to us in full distinctness. We 
sat down and listened. There was presently a change of performers. 
Some one began to play with a good deal of brilliancy, but in every few 
bars a note was dropped or played incorrectly. 

“‘T feel sure it is Fenella Perrin who is at the piano,” I said. 

My companion ran off to find out whether my surmise had been 
correct, and came back laughing, and informing me I was right. 

“What a face, perfectly lovely, has the little girl with the bright hair,” 
she observed, enthusiastically, as she sat down again. 

Of course I assented to this. ‘I like both the girls,” I said. “They 
must come to me on Saturday next.” 

At this moment a clear, full, melodious voice began to sing that 
pathetic “ Parting Song,” by Gilbert. 

“Tt is Frances. It is early yet to talk of separation, when she has 
only just come to us,” I said, when the last soft notes had died away. 
She was one of those singers who can constrain attention, and make the 
hearers forget the world, and all its cares, as they listen. 

By the time the rain had ceased it was quite dark, and I was very 
glad to find that Louis Carter was then ready and willing to escort me 
home. We chose the shortest way from the Academy to the College, 
although this led us over the old bridge, which my companion told me 
he nearly always avoided crossing. He kept me lingering there on this 
occasion, however. 

“T never saw any beauty in this dreary place before,” he said. “I 
have generally an instinctive, unaccountable dislike to the spot; and 
yet, to-night, it has a sort of fascination forme. Perhaps I shall learn 
to admire Redchester scenery in the end, Mrs. Gray, as you do.” 

The moon had just risen, and was casting a white ghostly light 
around. Candles gleamed in cottage windows here and there, and 
lamps burned and flared in many of the boats. A great tree near us 
cast gloomy shadows from its leafless branches, and shook and groaned 
beneath the wintry blast. The water below rushed swirling through 
the arches of the bridge, and washed angrily against the sides of some 
old decaying vessels, drawn up on the bank, at a little distance off, to 
await the destructive work of time, for seafaring superstition forbade 
their use as firewood. 

We were nearing home, at last, when my companion suddenly asked 
me if I would do him a favour. 

“ Certainly, if it is in my power,” I answered, wondering at his eager 
and yet hesitating manner. ‘“ What do you wish?” 


“Will you get the Miss Perrins to attend our choir practice?” 
VOL. XXII. fe) 
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“If Ican. The pretty one could help much with her voice. Is she 
not beautiful ?” 

“T never saw anyone half so lovely before,” he replied, and I thought 
the arm upon which my hand rested trembled as he spoke. 

“ And Fenella,” I inquired, “do you like her? She and you seemed 
to be old friends.” 

“T used to meet her, sometimes, when I was living at Weston,” he 
said, absently. “She is gay and merry ; but when she plays she has 
no soul.” 

We had reached the College then, and he was turning away. 

“ Has Frances no soul in her voice?” I asked. 

I thought he had not heard my question; but after a short pause a 
very energetic reply came wafted to me through the gloom made by 
the overshadowing houses : 

“Plenty of soul, but much need of study.” 


II. 


It had become a settled thing that the Perrin girls were to spend 
every Saturday afternoon with me. We had all three taken to each 
other, and I did not quite know whether I liked Frances or Fenella 
most. The latter I soon discovered to be an arrant coquette and flirt. 
She was, moreover, intolerably vain. Both the girls had already many 
admirers in Redchester. Much to my surprise, Fenella was more 
thought of and talked about than Frances. Whenever the former 
escaped from the Academy she was always on the qui vive, looking out 
for a meeting with any male being, were it even but a juvenile collegian, 
with whom she could get up a little flirtation. It was quite a trial to 
her, I am sure, that there was seldom a youth to be seen with us when 
she arrived ; for as Saturday was a half holiday at the College as well 
as at the Academy, all the scholars generally dined very early, and set 
out at once after dinner upon some country expedition. 

I took the two girls to the choir practice at six every Saturday 
evening, and thence accompanied them back to the school. The 
organist had made it his custom to escort us from the church on this 
latter walk. I saw very plainly that he was fast losing his heart to one 
of my young friends, but, I confess, I found it impossible to decide 
positively as to which of them was proving the attraction ; and I believe 
that I was not the only person who considered over this question. 

Fenella always spoke of Louis by the titie of her “ particular friend ;” 
and she was continually quoting speeches to us, from his lips, which 
certainly, as she delivered them, appeared to have been said with a 
tender meaning. But then we both knew she was apt to see things as 
she wished them to be, rather than as they were exactly. Nevertheless, 
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it was a matter of fact that our musical professor talked more to her 
than I had ever known him do to anyone else. 

Frances and he rarely conversed together, and in his absence she 
never mentioned him ; but if he were suddenly spoken of before her, 
I noticed that she blushed and grew confused. She was always rather 
inclined to silence, but on our Saturday evening walks she now rarely 
uttered a word. Her face wore a meditative air at such times, and 
her gentle, wistful eyes were sometimes turned with a puzzled and 
questioning expression upon Louis and her sister, when Fenella, 
according to her wont, was trying to rouse her companion into a 
humour for exchanging lively badinage with her. As we all grew more 
and more intimate, she was often successful in these attempts, for our 
friend was no longer the gloomy and moody man he had been. My 
husband and I rejoiced over the change in him. He carried himself 
now with a more erect carriage, and walked with a firmer, more 
elastic tread than before; and at this time he breathed into his 
voluntaries a sort of triumphal tone, very different from the pathetic 
sadness they had formerly expressed. 

“ He has given us one of Batiste’s Andantes as if it were a wedding 
march, or a Christmas carol,” I said to Frances, after service one 
Sunday, while we exchanged greetings in the church porch. She 
practised instrumental music diligently in those days ; and once, when 
Mr. Carter rewarded some modest performance of hers with an 
emphatic “ Well done,” I saw such a tender, happy smile brighten her 
fair face! 

It was two o’clock on Saturday when the girls arrived at the College. 
The boys, as usual, had all dispersed, and we turned into the drawing- 
room, before going upstairs, to discuss the respective merits of two 
photographs Frances had just had done, and which she had brought me 
to choose from. One showed her full-face,—the other gave a profile 
view of the lovely, refined features. Both were so pretty that I found 
it difficult to make a selection between them. I put them back, at last, 
into their envelope, which I laid upon the table, and proposed that I 
should defer my decision until later. 

We were all very merry that day, and we walked up the wide, old- 
fashioned oak staircase three abreast, laughing and talking as we went, 
and having our arms linked together. 

We all three grew deep in discussion over a book we were reading, 
and this made us linger upstairs even longer than we need have done. 
Thus it was twenty minutes, or perhaps even half*an hour, before we 
descended. Our surprise was therefore great at finding the drawing- 
room tenanted by Louis Carter. 

He stood up as we went in, looking, I thought, strangely flushed and 
confused. Louis told us that he had got a holiday from bank work on 
this occasion, as he had not been quite well all the morning. He had 
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called to offer us tickets for a concert to be held that evening in the 
town hall. When he arrived the maid had showed him in here, saying 
we should be down immediately. 

We were much pleased at the idea of the evening’s entertainment, 
but I said we must walk back to the Academy and ask permission to 
enjoy ourselves before we definitely arranged to go. Fenella was in 
exuberant spirits. She danced about the room with delight, laying 
down a programme of our proceedings as she went. “High tea at 
four,” she said ; “then a journey to the school, to ask leave of Mother 
Crooke. After that the choir practice; and, to crown all, a concert. 
Were ever school-girls so fortunate as we?” She paused in her tour 
of ecstasy before the round table, and began heaping the books one 
upon another. ; 

The day was a very busy one—so busy that I never, during its 
course, recollected the photographs I was to choose between. The 
girls were equally forgetful, for our minds were engrossed with other 
matters up to the moment of parting. I did not go in search of the 
photographs until the following evening. To my surprise and indigna- 
tion, I found that there was no longer a choice left to me. The profile 
likeness alone remained in the envelope which had contained the two. 

I could only, at the moment, conclude that some of the boys had 
been rummaging in the place, and that they had been unable to resist 
the temptation of securing so great a prize. If this was the case, 
however, I wondered that both photographs had not been taken. I 
called my husband into the room and consulted with him. His 
suspicions went in the same direction as mine, and yet we neither ot 
us liked to ask questions or to make inquiries upon the subject, lest 
there might possibly be some mistake. 

I was much provoked at the loss, and still more vexed with myself 
for carelessly leaving the photographs tossing about. I began to turn 
over the books, in the vain hope that one of the likenesses had fallen 
between them, when a sudden thought flashed across my mind. 

“T have it!” I exclaimed joyfully. My husband was sitting by 
the fire. 

‘T felt sure it would turn up,” he said, in a relieved tone. 

“Oh, I have not found the likeness!” I cried. “I have only hit 
upon an idea. I feel certain now that Louis Carter took the photo- 
graph while he was here alone in the room. I am delighted, too, to 
know this. It clears up all my perplexity. It shows me that Frances 
is the one he cares for. I must tell her about the loss, and make her 
understand who has been the thief.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, I hope,” my husband said. 
“Your conjectures may be correct, but they may also be wrong. I 
think the only right course is to keep silence for the present, and in 
the meantime to go off and order a new copy from the photographer.” 
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This was what I eventually did, and I was very soon extremely 
thankful that I had followed this advice. 

The next Saturday happened to be St. Valentine’s day. The girls 
came to me, as usual; but Frances was coughing, and seemed ill. 
She was perfectly pale, and her eyes looked larger than usual, and 
there were dark lines drawn underneath her lower lids. She laughed 
and talked, however, with forced and feverish gaiety quite unnatural 
to her. Both maidens were laden with valentines, and Fenella was 
merry with a right good will, although I saw her occasionally stealing 
a pitying glance at her sister. 

I recognised the handwriting upon many of the envelopes shown to 
me. The Redchester Collegians had been particularly amorously 
inclined this year. The younger girl had received no less than 
seventeen triumphs of art, while Frances displayed twelve tokens of 
admiration. ; 

“Ts that all?” I asked, at last, when I had my lap full of Cupids, 
doves, and roses. 

“‘ There is one more,” Fenella said gleefully, and yet with a certain 
hesitation of manner; “ but it is of quite a different sort from these. 
It is a veal one. Don’t you think so, Frances?” 

The poor child had been bending over the fire. She shivered as 
she attempted to smile when thus addressed. I saw her blue eyes fill 
with tears, as she answered, in a husky voice: 

“TI don’t know—Yes—I suppose it is.” Her liveliness had failed 
her all of a sudden, and I wondered what could be the matter. 

Fenella, meanwhile, had drawn her last treasure forth, and now held 
- it before me. This valentine consisted of a large unornamented sheet 
of white paper, containing a bold sketch of the sea-shore and of the 
great heaving ocean. Underneath was written : 


‘* So vast my love! 
My bliss as boundless, 
If thou wilt be mine.—L. C.” 


The envelope was directed to Miss F. Perrin, and there had been no 
attempt made to disguise the handwriting. The sender was certainly 
our organist, and he wished that fact to be known. I pushed all the 
gaudy missives aside in disgust, and sat silent for a while. Fenella 
was quite keen enough to see what was in my mind, but she passed no 
remark. Frances was so engrossed in trying to appear indifferent that 
she observed nothing. I got up and brought her the likeness I had 
just received from the photographer, saying aloud that I had deter- 
mined to keep the profile likeness ; while all the time I was mentally 
repeating, over and over again, “ He did not take it, then, and I have 
been deceived.” 

As Francis had a cold, I proposed that we should not go to the 
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choir practice that evening. Fenella remonstrated against this idea 
with eager indignation, and the elder girl yielded at once, and con- 
sented to go, as if the matter were quite indifferent to her, although 
she had confessed to feeling weary and unequal to further effort. 

Fenella vexed and provoked me all that day. And yet I was un- 
reasonable, no doubt, in expecting her to act otherwise than as she 
did, considering the circumstances of the case, and her nature. She 
feigned extreme fatigue when we left the church, until she almost 
obliged Mr. Carter to offer her his arm. He only went with us half 
way to the Academy, however. He turned away then, pleading urgent 
business as an excuse for leaving us; and after that how Fenella did 
chatter ! 

‘“‘He asked me if there could be any hope for him,” she said, 
breaking out into a conscious little laugh; “and I said, ‘Of course 
not ;’ and, would you believe it, the stupid old fellow trembled all 
over as the words came out! He is a goose. Instead of shivering 
and going away like that he ought to have settled the whole matter 
to-night, upon the spot.” 

Frances and I were walking arm in arm. She too trembled just 
now, and I, half inadvertentiy, caught her hand in mine, but she drew 
quite away from me as I did so. 

“You talk too much of things, Fenella,” she said, with a little gasp. 

“What is the good of things except to talk of them?” was the very 
characteristic answer given to this remark. 

Fenella came to me by herself next Saturday. Frances had been 
laid up ever since that evening with a feverish cold. We did not go 
to the choir practice. Even had I been inclined to take Fenella by 
herself, she would not have cared much to go, as Louis Carter was 
absent on bank business, and had deputed his duties to an assistant. 
I went back with her in the evening to the school, to see Frances. She 
was up and downstairs again, but she still looked ill. Her tace was 
white and pinched, her hands burned painfully. When I touched her 
lips they, too, felt unnaturally hot, but she called herself nearly well. 

‘*T shall be quite ready to go to you and to the choir practice next 
week,” she whispered. “ Fenella tells me I mope, and that this attracts 
notice, but indeed I don’t wish to do so. I would not interfere with 
her happiness for the whole world.” 


III. 


The boys were unusually tardy about dispersing on the following 
Saturday. The weather was mild, dull, and spring-like, and they 
were intending to go off upon some fishing excursion. Their prepara- 
tions for this were very elaborate and noisy. I grew weary, at last, 
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of hearing them tramping backwards and forwards through the long 
passage connecting our house with the College, and of listening to loud- 
voiced discussions about rods, bait, and tackle. I opened the great 
hall-door, and went out upon the steps to get a little peace. 

The air was delightfully soft and balmy, but the prospect before me 
was far from enlivening. A cart laden with dried fish splashed through 
the muddy street. Two officers, attired in unbecoming undress, went 
by, with cigars in their mouths, obliging a market-woman to get off the 
path to allow them to pass. They had just turned out of sight when 
one of the bare-headed grey monks appeared, walking with down- 
cast eyes and a quick, silent step. A group of persons came into 
view almost immediately afterwards. ‘They were Frances, with Louis 
Carter, followed by Fenella, who had the curate of the parish as her 
companion. All four looked out of sorts and uncomfortable. I felt 
instinctively that something disagreeable must have occurred, and I 
waited anxiously to greet the girls. The two gentlemen turned away 
in opposite directions when they reached the house, raising their hats 
to us all. 

Fenella was at my side in an instant. Her eyes were blazing with 
angry excitement, and she threw back her head with a haughty, indignant 
toss and air. Frances stumbled up the steps, and burst into hysterical 
sobs as she got close to me. ‘Oh, hush!” I said, leading her into 
my husband’s study, that being the only room downstairs in which we 
could be free from the boys’ intrusion. 

‘“‘ How I hate such meanness!” Fenella cried, looking at her sister 
with an unutterably wrathful gaze. “If you had a lover, I would not 
try and entice him away from you, although it might indeed be fair 
enough for me to make the attempt, when you are so much prettier 
than I.” 

It was some little time before I could ascertain the meaning of all 
this, but at last I gathered that the facts of the case ran as follows :— 

On leaving the Academy the girls had gone for a little walk before 
turning towards the College. They had met the curate, and Fenella, 
only too delighted to secure any male companion, had challenged him 
to escort them to their destination, which he was quite ready to do. 
Shortly afterwards, however, they fell in also with Louis Carter, who 
immediately attached himself to Frances, entering into earnest and 
private conversation with her. The younger girl, who regarded him as 
her own particular property, was terribly chagrined and provoked at this, 
and the young clergyman was made to feel himself quite de trop by 
her. While she was giving me an account of her grievances, Frances 
stood at my side, trembling, and shedding showers of tears. She now 
sobbed out a declaration that, although Mr. Carter had said he had but 
just left the bank, she felt sure he must have been drinking somewhere. 

“For shame!” I cried. ‘“ How can you say such a thing of a man 
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like Louis Carter? No one ever saw him the worse for crink. How 
could you possibly even think it of him ?” 
“T have every right, at any rate, to ask what he was saying to you,” 
Fenella interrupted, angrily. 
‘You shall know all about it at once,” Frances answered, looking 
“When we came to the old bridge he was asking me to marry 


Fenella looked unspeakable things, but her anger choked her voice 
for the moment. 

“ And you said?” I asked. 

‘What could I say that would have been half hard enough? I tell 
you he was not himself. He must have been drinking. He stumbled 
twice, and nearly fell down; and his eyes were blazing at me in such 
a terrible way. I asked him how he dared to say such things to me, 
after all that has passed, and I told him I would sooner die than marry 
a man that anyone could say had been mean and dishonourable.” 

“You said what you had no right to say,” I remarked, angrily. “I 
never met a more provoking pair of girls in my life.” 

“He was not sober,” she insisted, passionately. ‘ He could not walk 
steadily.” 

“You stumbled twice as you came up the steps here,” I said, dryly, 
‘f and yet you are quite sober. I don’t consider girls should say such 
things, or ought even to let themselves think them, of men—especially 
of good men, like Louis Carter—unless there is no possibility of mis- 
take about the matter. My idea is that there has been some most 
extraordinary misapprehension in this affair from the very beginning. 
Perhaps he thinks that Fenella is the elder, as I thought at first. He 
may have intended the valentine for you.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fenella, interrupting me indignantly. “Then 
pray, what can you make of all the things he said to me? of all the 
times he asked me if there was any hope for him ?,” 

“‘ Perhaps he did not understand how jealous you are,” I answered, 
coldly. ‘‘ He may have believed that you knew and understood his 
admiration for Frances. His questions probably referred to her.” 

“You may think what you like,” was the angry reply, “ but from the 
commencement he paid attentions to me, and to me only, even before 
he knew Frances. He may have turned off to her now. It is always 
the way. She set to work to charm him from me, at once, with her 
beauty, and of course she has succeeded. It is easy for her to have 
things as she wishes; but he is a mean, wicked, dishonourable man, 
and I congratulate her upon what she gets in him. But I will have 
my revenge some day.” 

Matters were going too far, and I took pattern by Frances, and began 
to cry. Fenella was soon in tears also, and then we presently kissed 
all round, and forgave each other. 
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The younger girl then said, magnanimously, “‘ You may have him, 
Frances, if you wish to take such a mean fellow; but I will try and 
keep far away from you both, for I hate him with my whole heart, and 
I never can forgive anyone.” She spoke half regretfully, but her lips 
again grew pale with angry emotion. 

“ You need not distress yourself about the matter,” Frances answered, 
quietly. ‘I could never like anyone who had acted dishonourably.” 

“ But he has not, I feel sure,” I said. ‘It has been all a mistake.” 

“ He has only wrecked my happiness for ever,” Fenella observed, in 
tragical tones. 

“T will never, never marry him,” Frances sobbed, clinging to her 
aggrieved sister; and I knew she spoke with a resolute and obstinate 
heart. 

We discontinued our attendance at the choir practice after this, but 
otherwise things appeared to go on muchas usual. The girls took their 
music lessons as of old, and it was no doubt good discipline for them 
to be obliged to act as though nothing had happened. Fenella pros- 
pered and grew merry again very speedily under this self-restraint. 
She was ever ready once more to avail herself of any chance opening 
for flirtation that came in her way. Schoolboy, curate, vicar, or doctor, 
all were alike acceptable to her, if they were willing to allow her to 
amuse herself at their expense. 

Frances was, however, no longer what she had been. Her former 
calm and even temperament was gone. When she fancied herself 
unnoticed she drooped languidly, and sat with idle clasped hands, as 
though weary of her life. At other times she was feverishly active 
and eager. Her cheeks burned on such occasions, and her hands 
trembled. I thought her far from well or strong, but she was resolute 
in declaring that there was nothing the matter with her. 

Louis Carter, to my great distress, withdrew himself completely 
from me and from my husband. We could only mourn in secret over 
this estrangement, and over the sad change we perceived in him. He 
walked heavily, and with stooping shoulders, now, while a cloud of 
gloomy reserve had settled upon his face. 

At last, one evening late on in June, my husband induced him to 
come in and take tea with us. The meal would have been an uncom- 
fortable one had not the boys been present. Our organist had always 
been a somewhat silent man. Few good musicians are given to much 
talk. The habit of uncommunicativeness in which he had now en- 
wrapped himself had, however, I am sure, grown almost as oppressive 
to him as it was to others. It appeared to me that he was continually 
dwelling upon some melancholy topic, and considering it in all its 
bearings. I guessed the subject of his thoughts, and I even fancied 
he was wishing to consult me upon it, for I found his eyes fixed, 
now and again, with a mournful, questioning gaze, upon my face: 
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but a wall of embarrassment had risen up between us since our last 
meeting. 

We were alone together in the dusky drawing-room after tea, but 
conversation failed us even then, and at last I asked him to play to 
me. He went to the piano at once, and I sat near the window and 
watched his hands, as I listened to the river of melody which began 
to flow through the shadowy chamber. I saw that he had still his old 
habit of stooping as he played, as if to listen for what the notes would 
say, and of then suddenly raising his head in an attentive attitude, as 
though he were looking out and waiting for an answer from above. 

I was in a dreamy trance of enjoyment, when the music suddenly 
came to an abrupt stop, and the player said slowly, ‘‘ Your friends, 
the Miss Perrins, do not ever come to the choir practice now.” 

‘**They do not,” I answered. At the moment I could think of 
nothing else to say. 

“Could you tell me how it was that I offended Miss Frances 
Perrin?” he continued, hesitatingly. 

I grew confused, and delayed a little before I faltered out the 
monosyllable, “ No.” 

“T might have guessed not,” he said, bitterly, and after that we sat 
for a while without speaking. At last I said quickly, ‘“‘ Why do you 
call her Miss Frances Perrin? she is the elder of the two girls.” 

An exclamation of pain floated over to me through the gloom, with 
a wailing sound; something as though it had been a prayer. He 
turned from the piano, and began speaking eagerly. ‘I did not 
know,” he said. ‘I always believed she was the younger. Will you 
tell her ——” 

But just at this moment a servant brought in candles, and then my 
husband joined us. He was full of a journey which he had just learned 
it would be necessary for him to take on the following day. There 
was business to be done in Weston, which was distant about thirty 
miles from the railway junction, and this, as I said before, lay ten miles 
from us. 

I was shocked to see the terrible alteration that the past few months 
had wrought in our friend’s appearance when I observed him by the 
full light now in the room. He looked ill and worn, and yet there 
was certainly, at this moment, a hopeful, animated gleam in his face 
which had not been there when John brought him to me, a couple of 
hours before, in the other chamber. He spoke, too, in readier and 
more lively tones, now, than he had used all the evening, as he told 
us that he, also, had engaged to go next morning to Weston, on 
banking affairs. 

‘“‘The manager asked me to undertake some business tuere for him,” 
he said, ‘‘and I agreed, not caring whether I went or stayed, although 
the weather is certainly unpleasantly hot and dusty for a long and 
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wearisome journey. As things are now, however,” he added, speaking 
to me in whispered tones, ‘“‘ I think my own affairs here want so much 
immediate looking after that I should much prefer remaining at home.” 

It was arranged that my husband and Louis should take a cab 
together to and from the junction. 

“What a pity Fenella and her friend could not go under your 
escort,” I said, inadvertently; but I immediately checked myself, 
remembering that, under existing circumstances, it was much better 
that the organist should not meet his old acquaintance, at any rate for 
the present. The Midsummer vacation was just commencing, both at 
the College and school. Frances was to spend the holidays with me, 
and I hoped to send her back to the Academy in better health and 
spirits than she now enjoyed. Fenella was to start, next evening, for 
the country, with a schoolfellow, at whose home she had been invited 
to spend a few weeks. 

Mr. Carter was with us very early next morning. He arrived before 
the cab came to the door. He was pale and heavy-eyed, but cheerful 
in tone and manner. “ You look as if you had not slept, and yet as 
though you rather enjoyed lying awake,” I said laughingly to him. 

“ Perhaps you are right in both surmises,” he answered, with a smile. 
“ You certainly are in the first. Nature is taking her revenge now, for 
I could fall off into a profound slumber at this moment, if I gota 
chance of doing so. I must keep wide awake to-day, however. I have 
endless accounts to go through in Weston, and then, coming home, I 
shall have a large sum of money in my hands. To-morrow, as you 
know, is market day here, and the manager expects to need a good 
deal of gold; besides which my pocket-book is to be filled with notes 
on his behalf.” 

He had a small valise in his hand. 

“Ts that meant for all the sovereigns ?” I asked, pointing to it, and 
wondering at the unusual communicativeness of my friend. 

He nodded. 

“You must take care of it then,” I said, sagaciously. 

I stood on the doorstep to see the travellers drive off, and repeated 
my warning as they both waved me a final farewell. 

The weather was very sultry, and they hada tiresome day. When 
they met in the evening, at the Weston Station, John was distressed to 
find that his companion wes completely worn out by the bodily and 
mental fatigues he had gone through. The train was so crowded that 
it was impossible for the two to travel together. My husband was 
provoked at this, as he was anxious to relieve his friend of all care and 
anxiety concerning his heavily laden valise. Under existing circum- 
stances he was only able to see that Louis was comfortably ensconced 
in the corner seat of a first-class carriage. Having provided him with 
a newspaper, he was obliged to hurry off and secure a place for himself. 
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The train stopped for ten minutes about midway between Weston 
and the junction, and John got out here to look after his fellow 
traveller. Louis was then suffering from a racking headache. He was 
leaning forward, supporting his forehead upon his hands, and groaning 
with agony. The sudden stoppage of the train seemed to increase 
his sufferings, although, a moment before, he had attributed his torments 
to the rapid movement. He had thrust the precious valise beneath 
his feet, and another passenger had appropriated his copy of the 
Times. , 

“T feel as if I could give all I have about me for one drop of cold 
water,” he said, looking up at John with a ghastly attempt at a smile. 
My husband brought him a glassful, and then proceeded to lay a wet 
handkerchief upon his aching brows. When this was accomplished, 
John was obliged to return to his seat. His patient was much better 
by the time the junction was reached. The two met Fenella and 
her friend here, and waited to see them off. The girls continued their 
journey by the train that the other travellers had just left. 


IV. 


In the meantime, Frances and I had been spending the day together 
very quietly. When I had her all to myself in the silent house—for 
all our boarders had departed—I told her what had occurred the 
previous evening, but I had hardly got through my short tale when I 
began to regret that I had mentioned the organist’s name at all. My 
poor friend was not strong enough to bear any excitement, and she 
sobbed and cried until she made herself ill. 

“ Never talk to me about him again,” she said at last, imploringly. 
‘There are some things that never can come right in this world, when 
once they have gone wrong, and this one of them.” 

She shivered and trembled all through this hot day as though she 
had an ague fit. 

We had taken tea, and my husband was rejoicing in being home 
again, when we were all startled by a loud and hurried knocking at the 
hall door. He was called away, and Frances and I waited anxiously, 
longing to know what was the matter. We both felt that foreboding 
of evil which so often fills the mind on the occasion of an unexpected 
summons coming at some unusual hour. 

It seemed as though we were a long time kept in suspense; but at 
last John reappeared, in the act of drawing on his overcoat. His face 
was troubled and perplexed, and he looked uneasily at Frances. 

‘¢ Carter has lost his pocket-book,” he said. ‘‘ There was a thousand 
pounds in it, in Bank of England notes. He has been with the police, 
and has telegraphed hither and thither, and now he wants me to drive 
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back with him to the junction. So you must not expect me home to- 
night until you see me, Mary.” 

“ And it is the bank money !” I exclaimed, breathlessly. ‘“‘ But then, 
of course, they have the numbers of the notes down, wherever he got 
them.” 

“That is just what they have not,” John answered, impatiently. “No 
one wrote them down, through some inexplicable carelessness. Come 
out and get this poor fellow some tea, or something of the sort, Mary. 
He is in my study.” 

He closed the door between us and our young visitor when I had 
followed him from the dining-room. 

“T did not like to tell you before Frances,” he said, “but I never, 
in all my life, saw a fellow in such a terrible state as Carter is in now. 
He came to me at first like a lunatic, and now he is behaving more as 
if he were a woman than a reasonable man. I have had him in 
floods of tears, like any girl. He thinks, and so do I, that after I got 
him the glass of water to-day, at the station, he must have either slept 
or fainted when the train again went on, and that his pocket-book 
then either dropped out of his pocket or was stolen from it. He 
reproaches himself bitterly for what he calls his carelessness ; although 
the truth is that the poor fellow was more dead than alive just then, 
and was quite incapable of paying attention to anything.” 

“He is overwrought,” I said. ‘He told me that he did not sleep 
at all last night.” 

I made some fresh strong tea, and administered it to my patient in 
silence before he left. As I could give him no comfort I thought it 
better to say nothing. 

When Frances and I were alone together again, we went into the 
drawing-room, and sat there until near midnight. I sent her off to 
bed then, and waited up alone for John. He did not return home 
until the early day was dawning, and then he had no good news to tell. 
There were no tidings of the lost pocket-book. Time went on, and 
this was still the case. It seemed as though the matter were hopeless, 
for all searches and inquiries continued to prove fruitless. 

Louis went daily, as of old, to the bank, where no one, I am sure, 
ever threw a glance of suspicion upon him, but elsewhere he was seldom 
seen in public. He no longer played the organ during the church 
services, nor did he instruct the choir any more. All these duties were 
delegated to his assistant. He shrank from notice with painful and 
morbid sensitiveness, believing himself an object of universal con- 
tempt. My husband could not persuade him out of the idea that he 
was now a dishonoured man, in consequence of what had occurred. 
He declined all entreaties to visit us, and it was a long time before I 
saw him again after that unhappy night when he had come to us in the 
first eagerness of his distress. I was much troubled at this, as I felt 
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impressed with a strange and strong conviction that the money would, 
sooner or later, be traced and restored. In spite of the ever growing 
improbability that this should happen, as the days and weeks went by, 
the persuasion was still with me, and I longed to try and impart some 
of my hopefulness to our poor friend. I also desired to make him 
aware of my sympathy with him. 

Frances and I never talked of this sad affair, but I had quite 
relinquished my hope of sending her back to the Academy stronger 
and happier than she had left it. I began, indeed, to doubt whether 
she could ever return to the routine of school life, and my husband 
sometimes advised me to write to her friends and recommend that she 
should be recalled home. She grew more beautiful and ethereal 
looking every day, until we felt, at times, as if we had some gentle, 
wistful denizen of another world on a visit with us. John and I 
regarded her almost as if she were a child of our own, to be petted and 
loved and cared for; and she accepted and returned our affection 
with interest. 

I was out alone one evening. On my way home I lingered upon 
the old bridge. I was leaning against the parapet, looking out at the 
sea, lit up by the red glow of sunset, when I heard many quick foot- 
steps pass me by, while someone, walking with a slow and heavy tread, 
paused at my side. I turned round. Six grey monks went up the 
road in procession, and Louis Carter stood near me, hesitating, as if in 
some doubt as to whether or not he should delay. His gait was 
weary, his shoulders were bent, and I saw many silver threads gleam- 
ing in his dark hair. I put my two hands within his arm to detain 
him, uttering an exclamation of pleasure ; but when his eyes met mine 
I started back, alarmed at the wild and desperate expression in them. 
He looked so utterly hopeless that I shuddered instinctively. 

“T understand,” he said, bitterly. ‘“‘ Of course you do not wish to 
be seen with me. I will go on.” 

“Oh, you must not; indeed, it is not that,” I cried, my eyes filling 
with tears. ‘I was only sorry to see you so very—sad.” 

“What should a dishononred man be but sad?” he said, heavily. 

“T have been wishing so much to meet you,” I exclaimed. “I 
want to tell you not to despair about this money. I feel sure—I know 
it will be found.” 

“‘ Have you heard anything of it, then ?” he asked, eagerly. 

I was obliged to confess that I had not, but I did my best to 
instil some hopefulness into him concerning the loss. He seemed a 
little cheered and comforted by the sympathy I displayed in his 
trouble. He walked along at my side ; and the load of care upon his 
brow really appeared to lighten as we talked. We were drawing near 
the College, when he inquired with sudden abruptness whether Frances 
was still with me. 
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‘She is,” I answered, laconically. I did not wish to talk of her, but 
unhappily he did. 

“You believe that this money will be found,” he said. “If it is, 
and if my character is thereby cleared from reproach, do you think I 
may try and explain matters to Miss Perrin? Is there hope for me 
with her?” 

I could not think there was, but I have many times since regretted 
that I did not at the moment endeavour to persuade myself and him 
that all might yet come right. My heart being full of hopelessness, 
however, I made no reply, but pulled down my veil to hide from my 
questioner the tears that were streaming from my eyes. A sudden 
overwhelming sadness had fallen upon me. 

“T understand,” he said, speaking with a weary, unsteady voice. “I 
hate this place. I have always felt that some dreadful fate was await- 
ing me here.” With that he turned and left me, giving me no farewell 
greeting of any kind. 

I took Frances to the upper part of the town next day, where we 
listened to the band playing for a while; but the sun was hot, and she 
was ailing and confined to the house for nearly two days after this. On 
the evening of the second day we went out boating. We landed, after 
our excursion, underneath the old bridge. We saw Louis Carter up 
above us, leaning upon the wall as I had been doing when I met him, 
and looking out into the far distance. By the time we had climbed 
the ascent he had entirely disappeared. 

Frances became very ill that evening. The doctor said she was 
suffering from a low fever, which must have been hanging about her 
for a long time. She grew worse as the days went by, and she was at 
times delirious. Iwas obliged to get a nurse to assist me in caring for 
her. She was very weak, and as there was much cause for alarm, 
I wrote to summon Fenella back when she had been three weeks 
absent. 

On the evening before I expected her return I went out for a lonely 
walk, feeling sadly in need of some refreshing air. I went up the hill 
by the most unfrequented way, and then turned into a road leading 
down again to the sea behind the monastery, mentioned before. 

A sweet-toned bell began to ring out when I had passed the grounds 
attached to this great building. I paused a moment to listen, and began 
to picture to myself the scene within the chapel, such as I imagined it 
to be when the strangely-dressed worshippers gathered for vespers. A 
lane ran at right angles with the road upon which I was. One of the 
grey monks suddenly turned out of this and approached me. I moved 
to the inner part of the path to allow him room to pass, but, to my 
very great amazement, he paused at my side. He was a young man; 
he wore a long, soft, fair beard, and had gentle, compassionate eyes. I 
should as soon have expected to hear words from our old church 
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steeple, and yet this stranger was actually addressing me. He spoke 
in clear and well modulated tones. 

“T take a great liberty in troubling you thus,” he began. “I 
believe, however, that you have a regard for that poor young man who 
has lost the money. My sympathies have been much awakened on 
his behalf. I would serve him if I could, but I know not how. Perhaps 
your husband could look after him. He is certainly not in a fit state 
to be left to himself. You may not be aware that he spends. the 
greater part of every night now upon the old bridge.” 

With a low bow this strange new acquaintance of mine went his way, 
and from that day to this I have never seen him, to recognise him, 
again. 

I hurried home full of renewed anxieties. I was intending to send 
John off at once in search of our unhappy friend, but when I reached 
the College I recollected that he was out, and would not be back 
until very late. He taught a class of young working men one evening 
in each week, and this night he was thus employed. I thought then 
of setting forth myself to call at the house occupied by Louis, but 
when I went indoors first, to inquire for Frances, I found she was 
worse, and had been asking forme. I could not leave her. Even 
had I been free the weather would now have interfered to hinder me 
from going out again. The sky had suddenly become overcast with 
clouds; rain had already begun to fall, and the wind was rising. 
There was every appearance of a coming storm. 

I sat by Frances foran hour. She had been very weak and faint, 
but I hoped she was now sleeping. Her hand lay quietly in mine, 
and her eyes were closed. I was suddenly undeceived, however. She 
looked up and said, “I have been thinking of Mr. Carter. Do you 
believe that he really cares much for me?” ; 

“T know he does,” I answered. And then I told her what he 
had asked me concerning her at our last meeting. 

“Ts there any news of the lost money yet ?” she inquired, feebly. 

“There is not,” I said, with a heavy sigh. 

We were silent for a while, and then she asked me if I would write 
a note for her. “I don’t think I could manage to do it for myself, 
now,” she added, looking wistfully at her white, transparent hands. 

“You may dictate a dozen letters to me to-morrow, if you will, 
I replied, with rash impulsiveness, “ but to-night you must sleep.” 

“T cannot rest until this one note is written,” she said, wearily 
and at last I humoured her, and got writing materials together. Her 
short epistle ran as follows :— 

“ Dear Mr. Carter,—I am very ill, but when I get better I hope you 
will come and see me; and I hope also that next year you will send 
me another valentine, because I did not know that the one you sent 
this year was intended for me. 
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““T am very sorry about the money you have lost. I hope it will be 
found ; but I have five hundred pounds of my own, and I want you 
very much to borrow this from me, until you get back your pocket- 
book. It will pay half of what you owe to the bank. 

“ Yours sincerely, FRANCES PERRIN.” 


“Perhaps I ought to say, ‘if I get better,’” my poor little patient 
said, slowly, when I had finished writing. 

My voice grew husky as I kissed her, and murmured, “ We will leave 
it as it is.” 

“‘ Then you think I may send this note?” she whispered. 

“Why not?” I replied. I felt as if Heaven were about to aid me 
in my purpose of administering consolation to Louis Carter, when I 
held this innocent and childish missive in my hand. “ This letter will 
please the receiver much,” I added. ‘John shall take it to him as 
soon as he returns home.” 

Now that Frances had her mind relieved for the moment she 
closed her eyes again, and really fell asleep this time, leaving me free 
to go downstairs. 

When my husband came in he only waited to swallow a cup of tea 
before he set out on his new errand. He reappeared much sooner 
than I had expected. He was drenched with rain, and much fatigued, 
from wrestling with the storm now raging out of doors. His anxious 
face betrayed at once that he had no good news to tell. I took two 
letters out of his hand with an inquiring look. 

“ Read,” he said, pointing to one, the envelope of which had been 
opened. The other cover contained, as I saw, the note I had so lately 
penned. I drew forth a sheet of paper, and as I did so an enclosure 
fell upon the ground at my feet. John picked it up, and held before 
me the long-lost photograph, which I had so perplexed myself about. 
{ read :— 


“‘ Dear Friend,—I am leaving this place for ever, and as it is not 
likely that we shall ever meet again in this world, I write to bid you 
and Mrs. Grey farewell. The enclosed photograph is for her. I took 
it off her drawing-room table, some months ago, when I cherished 
vain hopes of being able to win the original for my wife. 

‘“‘T constrain myself now to restore this treasure, as I have thought 
that it was perhaps this small dishonesty which has been the cause of 
my late affliction—which has brought upon me the imputation of the 
great crime, of which all must suspect me. The loss of this money 
has broken my heart. 

“ Ever yours faithfully, even to death, 
“ Louis CARTER.” 

“This was to have been brought to me to-morrow,” my husband 


said. “ Carter left early this evening on foot.” 
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“T am sure we shall never see him alive again,” I cried, tearfully. 
“‘ The loss of the money has destroyed his reason, as well as broken 
his heart. No man in his senses could imagine it was any sin to have 
taken this poor little likeness. And then just see how he has ended 
his letter !” 

It was hard and dreary work to parry the gentle inquiries made by 
Frances concerning the fate of her note. I am sure that she guessed 
that some new misfortune had occurred, of which she was not to be 
made aware. Before morning a new and more violent and dangerous 
access of fever came on than any from which she had yet suffered. 

Fenella arrived early next day. I took her into my room, before 
allowing her to see Frances, in order to warn her against making 
mention of Louis Carter in the sick chamber. 

I was pleased to see the younger girl back again, and she was most 
caressing and affectionate, and much subdued by her grief and anxiety 
about her sister. We sat close together, hand in hand, upon a low 
couch, while I related the history of all that had happened since she 
left. I concluded that she had not heard of the lost money, as, for 
many reasons, both Frances and I had studiously avoided mentioning 
the organist to Fenella in our letters. I therefore began at the begin- 
ning of the story, but as I proceeded I saw, by the expression of her 
face, that I was telling her no news. There was a gleam of angry 
enjoyment in her eyes, I fancied, as I dwelt upon the distress and 
suffering caused by the disappearance of the pocket-book. At last, I 
was shocked to see a smile of malicious pleasure hovering about her 
lips. 

I dropped her hand suddenly. ‘“Fenella,” I cried, with bitter 
reproach in my voice, “ will you never allow me to forgive you for all 
the trouble you have caused? for all the mischief you have done? 
Do you know that I believe the loss of this money has resulted in 
the death of Louis Carter, as good and honourable and kind a man 
as ever lived; and that it is most probable Frances will also die, 
. when she discovers how matters are now ?” 

While I was speaking the bright glow of health faded quickly out of 
Fenella’s face. Her features assumed an expression of horror and 
alarm, such as I had never seen displayed in any countenance before. 
She shrank away from me, uttering a moan of terrible distress. I 
knelt down beside her, and spoke more gently, being now full of self- 
reproach for my harshness. As soon as she could recover herself 
sufficiently, however, she rose up, and pushed me away from her. 
She then covered her face with her hands and burst into tears. 

“‘Do not touch me,” she cried, passionately, shuddering as she 
spoke. “I can never be happy in all my life again, for I am a mur- 
derer. I had his money safe all this time. I only kept it to revenge 
myself upon him.” 
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It was as she said. When she got into the railway carriage at the 
junction, the evening she left Redchester, she had almost immediately 
found a pocket-book at her feet. She opened it, and saw that it con- 
tained a good deal of money ; but she also perceived, at once, who the 
owner was ; and, on the spot, she resolved to keep her discovery private 
for a time, so as to punish the organist for what she called his barbarous 
ill-treatment of her, by letting him think that his property was irretriev- 
ably lost. She had, of course, no idea that the notes really belonged 
to the Redchester bank, nor did she at all suspect their value, for she 
never gave more than a mere cursory glance at the contents of her 
prize. 

“T thought it would be dishonourable to pry into his secrets,” she 
sobbed forth now. 

“T think your conscience must have also warned you that it was 
neither honourable nor Christian-like to delay, even for one unnecessary 
hour, restoring the pocket-book to its owner,” I said, sadly. 

“It did, it did,” she cried, in an agony of remorse. “ But I per- 
suaded myself that it was all fair to punishhim. I tried to think I was 
doing everything that was necessary when I brought the thing back, 
untouched, to you, to return to him.” 

It would be quite impossible for me to give any just idea of how 
terribly distressing I found that day. 

Frances lay at death’s door, and Fenella sat beside her, hour after 
hour, looking indescribably miserable ; while I wandered about from 
room to room, unable to rest anywhere. 

The weather was oppressively hot, and the scorching beams of the 
July sun were blazing in all directions. Towards evening, however, a 
light breeze sprang up, and came, wafting refreshment to us, from the 
west. I went out on the steps to enjoy it, when the twilight shadows 
were gathering over the half-deserted town. 

I was leaning against the door-post, with my eyes closed, when I 
felt a hand upon my arm, although I had heard no approaching foot- 
step. I looked up, and saw, at my side, what I took, at first, to be the 
wraith, or ghost, of my poor friend, Louis Carter. But it was he, him- 
self. He wore no hat, and looked as though he had been fiercely 
buffeted by the storm of the previous night: his clothes were laden 
with dust. He stood before me, stooping under the weight of un- 
utterable weariness and depression. 

“ You see, I could not rest, after all, until I had bidden you farewell 
in person,” he said. “I could not lie down in peace, also, without 
knowing for certain that Frances had gone before me. Some one had 
said she was dying, just before I went away from this. Was it true?” 

“‘ She is not dead,” I said. ‘She is asleep, and will recover. Come 
and see her.” I held his arm with both my hands, and drew him 
within the doorway, up the stairs and into my little friend’s room. She 
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was not sleeping, as I had fancied. She saw and recognised her lover 
at once, seeming in no way disconcerted or surprised at his strange 


and wild appearance. 


“‘ You have come at last, then,” she said, softly. “I am so glad, and 


I am sure, now, that the money must soon be found.” 
“Tt has been found already,” I cried, joyfully. 


And thus everything came right in the end, after all; more right, at 
least, than could have been expected ; for though Frances recovered, 
and married the man she loved, the Louis Carter who returned to us 


that evening was never again quite what he had once been. 


are afflictions sent to some of us which leave a sting for ever, as regards 


this life. His trial had been of this description. 


In this world it is hard to straighten that which has once been made 
crooked; and Fenella, with all her sincere and bitter repentance, could 
not restore physical strength and energy to the man she had injured. 
She has been much sobered and improved by all that has happened, 


and she has lately married my brother. 
Thus neither of the girls became a governess. 


LPL LORI + 


TO-MORROW. 


What if we walk the wastes of life to-day, 

Weighed down by cares and sore of heart with sorrow ? 
‘There waits for us across the dreary way 

The golden dawn and splendour of to;morrow. 
‘To-morrow our path shall blossom like the meads of May. 


To-day from Heaven’s peace we feel outcast, 

We marvel if God marks the falling sparrow, 
And to the shorn lamb tempers the fierce blast— 

Ah, well! we shall get back our faith to-morrow. 
To-morrow our doubts and fears and travails will be past. 


‘To-day we hug our pains and nurse our smarts, 

And have no courage to pluck out the arrow 
Pressing with venomed point into our hearts— 

But we shall be more firm and brave to-morrow. 
‘To-morrow we shall more nobly, wisely act our parts. 


To-day our souls are torn with death-like throes, 

But in the furrows scarred by torturing harrow, 
The master of the seed-fields patient sows 

The harvest we shall reap with joy to-morrow. 
To-morrow our wilderness shall blossom as the rose. 
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REMEMBRANCES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 





HOW A FIRST VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
STRIKES A STRANGER, 


HE days of Turkish rule in Europe are numbered. At any rate, 

stagnation, the special characteristic of Mohammedan dominion, 

can no longer sway the capital of a great empire, once the seat of 
learning and civilisation. 

Whatever may be the upshot of the perplexing ‘‘ Eastern Question,” 
there is no doubt that Western light cannot much longer be shut out. 
A change, and a radical change, must come over Turkey. She must 
awake from her sleep, longer than that of the famous seven sleepers 
in the “ Gesta Romanorum ”—a sleep that has rested on her govern- 
ment and her people ever since the fatal day when Mohammed the 
Second planted the crescent over the walls of the ancient capital of 
the first Christian Emperor. 

Before light has been admitted into the narrow streets; before 
turbans, slippers, and yashmaks have disappeared for ever; I ask my 
readers to peep with me at the City of the Sultan, over which I saw 
the sun rise one fine September morning. 

As I stood gazing from the deck of the steamer that had brought 
us from Malta my first emotion was one of disappointment. 

The air was chilly, the landscape enveloped in mist, behind which 
rose, darkly and indistinctly, the red houses of the town; and above 
them, like dim shadows, loomed the mosques. All was undefined— 
the picture was crowded and muddled, without a principal object. 
Slowly our vessel threaded its way amid craft of every description 
into the harbour, and one by one the half-awakened passengers 
retreated to the cabin. When, after about an hour, refreshed by 
breakfast, we again emerged on deck, we were passing “Seraglio 
Point,” the mist had cleared off, and there burst upon us the full 
glory of a scene that has few rivals in the world. 

Springing, as it does, out of the waters, which wash the feet and 
enter beneath the walls of one of its finest palaces, Constantinople, at 
a first glance, has something unreal about it. I almost feared to close 
my eyes, lest, on opening them again, I should find the whole city 
had disappeared like the fairy scene in a pantomime. 

Would not those toy-like houses of all colours, red, blue, and 
green; those graceful minarets, so charming in their Oriental novelty ; 
those airy domes, clustered in bewildering profusion—would not all 
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these melt into air, and, “like the baseless fabric of a vision,” dissolve, 
and leave not a wreck behind ? 

I was too entranced to speak. Mechanically I nodded assent, as a 
kind, loquacious ‘‘ compagnon de voyage,” willing to do the honours 
of the landscape, pointed to the shore, and said : 

“That on the left is Stamboul, the true Turkish city. See, its 
houses rise like an amphitheatre, tier above tier, crowned by the 
mosques with tall minarets, whose warning points stand high above 
the earth, directing the imagination heavenward. Some of the mosques 
have as many as eight of these elegant monitors ; for any pious person 
may build one, provided he endow it with funds to pay a muezzin or 
servant of the mosque, who, from its highest gallery, calls, with shrill 
cries, the faithful to prayer. Observe those old walls that have stood 
many a siege. They enclose Stamboul within a triangle. The stream 
beneath us, the Golden Horn, washes the north side of the triangle. 
That palace. standing out into the water is called ‘Seraglio Point.’ 
There terminates the sea of Marmora. To your right, on the other 
side of the Golden Horn, you see Pera, the Frank quarter, between 
which and yonder Asiatic Scutari flows the never-ceasing current of 
the historic Bosphorus.” 

I was not sorry when the stream of my companion’s eloquence was 
diverted into another channel. How could I enter into details, while 
every faculty was absorbed in admiration of the dazzling beauty of 
the scene before me ? 

As at the first glance, so do I now feel, at the latest retrospect, that 
the predominant impression made by Constantinople is its brightness, 
its colour. Sky, sea, houses, people, all are bright; a very kaleido- 
scope of tints. 

All the hues of the rainbow were flashed before us, as swift caiques, 
with gaily-clad freights, darted under our bows. 

Some of these boats, conveying great Pachas from their marine 
palaces on the Bosphorus to the city, were resplendent with paint and 
gilding. They were often rowed by ten or a dozen boatmen, who 
rose to their feet and sat down again at every stroke of the oars, and 
wore dark baggy trowsers and white shirts, made of that Eastern 
material that looks like lace insertion. 

Large barges passed us conveying solemn-looking Turks by fifties 
and sixties ; government employés, in dark blue coats and red fezes, 
who were on their way to their offices. 

At last we ourselves and our belongings were transferred to a small 
boat, and landed at Tophana, the Wapping of Pera. 

Before we were permitted to disembark, a custom-house official, 
with bare legs, and wearing a pink shirt and a dark blue cloak with a 
red lining, came, and, squatting himself at the end of the boat, 
ordered sundry of our packages to be unlocked. Instead, however 
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of examining anything, he retired out of sight with our dragoman, to 
arrange “ backsheesh,” another word for a bribe. 

We could not learn that any duty was claimed, but the grand object 
for which official Turks exist seems to be “ backsheesh,” and no fish 
is too small for their net. Indeed, in this misgoverned land, the 
universal maxim seems “ chacun pour soi,” and nobody for the profit, 
credit, and honour of the nation. _ 

Any romantic idea one may have formed of the city when looking 
at it from the water ; any notion of its having been fairy built; vanishes 
before the too sensible reality of its dirty, uneven streets. Houses, 
old and new, large and small, red, green, brown, blue, and white, cast 
amidst mud and stones on very uneven ground, form the dirty, 
crooked, narrow lanes, not streets, of the city of the Eastern Kaiser. 

It may be truly asserted of curiosity that it increases by exercise, 
and becomes more voracious the more it is fed. However absorbing 

the interest with which we enjoy a new scene, there is ever a desire 
to penetrate beyond what we see, a wish to become familiar with what 
we are compelled to pass unexplored. So, on our way from the 
landing-place to the hotel, the very strangeness of everything that met 
our eyes tempted us sorely to stop for closer examination. I wanted 
to inspect every stall at the fruit market through which we passed; 
to make for the little neglected cemetery, whose dilapidated tombs:and 
prowling dogs were close at hand; to ask some of the solemn 
“‘ Arabian Nights” looking Turks, who were seated on boards at their 
shop-doors, if they had lately seen “the three calenders, all sons of 
kings,” pass that way ; to peer under the “ yashmaks,” or veils, of the 
ladies, who in coloured wrappers, loose and long-sleeved, went sliding 
and waddling along, gracelessly endeavouring to keep their heelléss 
slippers on their feet. But no ; for to-day, at least, our curiosity must be 
kept within bounds. En avant—our dragoman is a despot—and we 
must submit to be taken without further delay to the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, introduced to fame by the pen of the author of Eothen. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE GOLDEN HORN. 


When Ibrahim, the portly, civil, imperturbable dragoman, an- 
nounced that a carriage was ready to convey us to Stamboul, we 
were amazed to find, before the door of the hotel, nota native 
vehicle drawn by oxen or mules, and tinkling with bells, but a sadly 
worn-out ramshackle of a britzska, with heavy cart wheels and rope 
harness. The horses were gaunt and bareboned. . The driver, a 
variegated and: decidedly dirty Turk, sat on a small board close to the 
tails of the. horses; whence, by some marvel, he directed our course. 
The ordinary box seat was wanting. 
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Nothing impresses a stranger with the difference between this city 
by the Bosphorus and even the smallest Western town more forcibly 
than the almost total absence of carriages, and the contrast between 
those that are seen and any that have ever been met before. 

Our party falling short of John Gilpin’s complement of “ precious 
souls,” five of us were packed, with some difficulty and much laughter, 
within the vehicle, whilst our cavaliers accompanied us on horseback. 

Just after starting we met a gay native coach—a telekah, I wish one 
could be seen in Long Acre. In it four veiled ladies were seated, of 
course 4 la Turque. The carriage was resplendent with yellow, and 
the canopy decked with numberless red tassels, which were repeated, 
with the addition of bells, on the harness of the mule. 

From after experience I can aver that a more thoroughly uncomfort- 
able machine in which to go a-pleasuring than a telekah can hardly 
exist. 

On a smooth road, and suspended on the best springs that were ever 
turned out of a London coachbuilder’s, chair-sitting mortals would 
soon be tired, and perhaps cramped, after reclining on the softest 
cushions, with one leg tucked away, and the other planted at an angle 
of forty-five. When added to this discomfort you and your partners 
in misfortune are continually jolted toward a common centre; and 
when, moreover, the carriage being entirely guiltless of springs, you 
are shaken and tossed about until you begin to have unpleasant remi- 
niscences of shipboard ; I think it must be admitted that in private 
conveyances, as in other things, “the sick man” needs to mend his 
ways. 

The occupants of this telekah excited and evidently reciprocated 
our attention. The eyes alone of these houris could be distinctly 
seen. The rest of them was enshrouded in veil androbe. Those 
almond-shaped, long-lashed eyes were certainly bewitching, and their 
lustre was increased by the kohl or antimony with which the under 
lids were stained. The eyebrows were painted so as to appear to 
meet over the nose, which would be considered a disfigurement among 
ourselves. It was easy to see, through the almost transparent “ yash- 
maks,” that the fair dames added an artificial hue to their cheeks. 

The narrowness of the road, which obliged our carriage to come to 
a standstill while the other passed, alone enabled me to make these 
observations. 

Once on the move it was useless to dream of indulging our natural 
desire to gaze at the passers-by; we were obliged to be on the alert 
to preserve ourselves from the dangers of the way. The late Sultan 
took no heed of the locomotion of his subjects, consequently the 
roads of his capital city were never mended. In good truth they 
never were made. When houses were first promiscuously placed here 
and there, as suited the taste or convenience of the builders, it was 
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nobody’s business to pay any regard to the spaces between the struc- 
tures ; so there they have remained in their pristine roughness. 

Although I am told that lately a tramway has been made at Pera HT 
for the accommodation of restless Franks, Constantinople, at the time 
of my visit, boasted of neither cart, nor waggon, nor any other means 
of carrying merchandise, building materials, goods of any description, 
except on the backs of mules or donkeys, or on the broad shoulders 
of Bulgarian hammals or porters. 

From their untidy burdens the highways were continually receiving 
contributions, as well as all the rubbish that accumulated from other ! 
sources. Stones, bricks, wood, all sorts of débris, are dropped in the | 
process of transmission ; and as Oriental civilisation has not yet arrived 
at the institution of a scavenger—except in as far as the long-backed, 
short-legged, foxy-coloured, bushy-tailed dogs perform that office—all 
fruit rinds, vegetable stalks, broken crockery, old shoes, animals, and 
all other kinds of dirt and refuse are cast into the roads. 

After once walking along the streets of this city, one easily under- 
stands the difficulty, and even danger, a Turkish gentleman, like Abou 
Cassem, in the never-to-be-forgotten story, may experience in his 
endeavours to rid himself of an old pair of slippers. 

Along these uneven, dirty, dusty roads we were jolted and bumped. 
Now we were nearly turned out on this side, and anon, by way of 
balancing matters, were all but jerked out on the other. The descents i 
were occasionally so steep that we trembled lest we should be preci- 
pitated over the horses’ heads. A few minutes after, as we ascended 
some miniature acclivity, we were obliged to cling frantically to the 
sides of the vehicle to avoid being shot out behind. t| 

But the grand tug of all was that which finally pulled us over the | 
bridge that then connected Pera with Stamboul. I am told that it has 
been lately replaced by a fine stone structure. 

This bridge, whose existence will ever haunt my dreams, somewhat 

resembled the boat bridges over the Rhine, but it was much wider. 
Down the centre was a bar or railing, and carriages going and coming 
had their respective sides. Instead of opening for the passage of 
vessels, it had at each end a steep arch, under which all the river craft 
passed. 

Before attempting to pass over these arches in a carriage, I thought, 
when we were at the summit of one of them, a rich man ought to have 
made his will, and a poor one would have been wise to assure his life, 
for verily it was a perilous adventure. The horses, poor starved brutes, 
strained and stumbled up the wooden steps placed to assist their 
climbing ; the coachman whipped and shouted ; benevolent pedestrians 
seized hold of the spokes of the heavy wheels; the carriage cracked 
and creaked ; some of our party shrieked ; in fact, it was “ such a getting 
up stairs,” as I hope never again to encounter. We all, in dire affright, 
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clung to each other, and to the sides of the carriage, breathing a vow 
that only on foot would we ever after attempt the passage of the 
Golden Horn. 


A PEEP AT THE LATE SULTAN. 


After enduring for months the burning sirocco blasts at Malta, how 
refreshing was the north wind that greeted us as we drove pleasantly 
along the heights above Pera. As we inhaled the cool, invigorating 
breeze, we thought of those we had left behind on “‘ Melita’s deso- 
late shore,” and how they were plodding through the never changing, 
ever wearying daily drive and ride. 

With verdureless Malta in our memories, our delighted eyes scanned 
with ecstacy the beautiful landscape before us, and rested with a 
feeling of infinite satisfaction and relief on the green hills between 
which flowed the Bosphorus. 

Never before had I so thoroughly appreciated the joyous repose, the 
contented delight, that is conveyed to the senses by nature’s grand 
harmonious mingling of blue and green. The weary sight, that has in 
vain sought refuge from the scorching sun ; which in one blinding glare 
confuses the shimmering blue of the sea, the dazzling amber of the 
rocks, and the furnace-like glow from stone buildings; welcomes with 
rapture spreading foliage and verdant lawns: not alone from the 
associations they may awaken, but positively from physical causes. 
Monsieur Chevalier has. demonstrated that looking successively at 
several shades of red so affects the retina that we cannot, after a 
while, distinguish one shade from another; but the instant the eye 
falls on anything green its discriminating power is restored. Conse- 
quently, after being baked in the oven, Strada Forni, of Valetta, I 
seemed to obtain a new, or rather to recover an old sense, as I gazed 
on the green hills above Constantinople. 

We were on our way to witness the arrival in state of the Sultan at 
a small mosque in which he delighted to offer up his prayers. 

Descending from the carriage, and passing through a file of soldiers, 
we were statione on the low wall of a cemetery opposite the mosque. 
The people in the road below us were prevented from encroaching 
on the path.of royalty, as they would be in England, by two files of 
soldiers. These guards were clothed in ill-fitting, coarse uniforms, 
made on the Prussian model, in which they seemed ill at ease, and had 
a slouching, untidy appearance, very unlike what we are accustomed to 
consider soldierlike. 

The scene, with the Bosphorus and the wooded hills of the me gred 
Asiatic shore as a background, was novel and exciting. 

Turks in all varieties of costume passed to and fro. Some wore 
flowing robes, others short embroidered jackets, cut ‘up in a point’ 
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behind, long shawls twisted round their waists, full trousers fastened 
at the knee and hanging nearly to the ankle, and red or blue buskins. 
Very few wore turbans, but only the red fez cap, with a large tassel 
falling from the crown, to protect the back of the head from the sun. 
These tassels are very large, long, and full, and hang down so as to 
cover the top of the spine. 

Great numbers of women were assembled, arrayed in their. best 
attire, for this was Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath—esteemed the 
luckiest day in the week. Many were, like ourselves, seated along the 
edge of the cemetery, which, according to custom, was raised some 
three or four feet above the road. They sat in groups, on rugs.and 
shawls, and among them were many sweet children. 

His Highness not being blessed with a love of punctuality, the 
spectators were kept a long time beyond the hour for his expected 
arrival. I was tempted to take out my sketch-book, in order to bring 
away with me a reminiscence of a pretty child and his picturesque 
costume. Over a green tunic he had a pink jacket, from beneath the 
sleeves of which hung those of the under garment. A fantastically tied 
handkerchief covered his head, and below mauve-coloured trousers 
peeped pretty, fat feet. His face was lovely ; but before the rosy cheeks 
and dark eyes, with their long lashes, were transformed to my paper, 
our dragoman, in an agitated tone, entreated me to put up my drawing 
materials. The mother of the child was in a violent rage with me, 
asserting that the ‘‘ Giaour ”—meaning the infidel—was bewitching her 
darling. The poor woman imagined that I was stealing the soul of 
her child, for she had been taught that whoever draws or represents a 
human form must at the Day of Judgment supply it with a soul, or 
remain for ever in Gehenna, or hell. This at least was how the 
dragoman explained the poor woman’s frantic behaviour. The more 
enlightened Turks, without precisely discrediting the superstition, 
profess to read the verse of the Koran from which it derives its origin 
in different manners. Some assert that nothing that casts a shadow 
may be represented, while others are contented to believe that as long 
as a perfect figure is not produced there is no harm. 

My little model belonged evidently to a mother of the old school, 
for he was expeditiously caught up and hidden under a pile of shawls, 
whilst the woman talked in shrill tones, and gesticulated at me with 
flashing eyes. One of my companions turned round, and smiling 
amiably desired Ibrahim to tell my enemy we admired her very much. 
This it seemed would be adding fuel to fire, and we were cautioned not 
to look at her, as she might think we were envious of her, and casting 
on her “ the evil eye.” This superstition, from which even the Italians 
are not free, is one of the greatest barriers to progress to be found in 
the East. Its wretched victims not only attribute “the evil eye” to 
unbelievers ; but, besides, never feel certain that a glance from one of 
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their own faith will not render unholy and pernicious everything 
animate or inanimate on which it falls. Happily the superstition is not 
universal among the Turks, as it is among the Egyptians. 

Very little real good is done by a wealthy Turk, here and there, 
being sent to Paris or London to pick up Western civilisation; nothing 
will really enlighten the nation but the education of the women. The 
granting them freedom before they know how to use it is beginning at 
the wrong end. Knowing nothing of modesty, honour, or self-restraint 
of any description, it is desirable that they should keep a dangerous 
power—their beauty—out of view, and that until they have been taught 
morality and decorum they should be subjected to the only force they 
are capable of understanding—physical force. 

Our dragoman asserted that, as a rule, Turkish men cared very little 
about their women retaining the veil, but that they themselves, “sur- 
tout les vieilles et les laides,” are great sticklers for old ways. However, 
the ladies, of Constantinople at least, have become very lax as regards 
concealing the face, for the yashmaks of many that I saw were of the 
most transparent tulle. The falling off from the time-honoured 
traditions of the Prophet is deplored by many an ancient conservative 
Turk, who remembers that, until the introduction of heterodox 
Western ideas and habits, every good Mussulman wore either red or 
yellow slippers. Now such a thing is scarcely to be seen on a man’s 
foot in Constantinople ; the women alone stick to their colours. For- 
tunately, the good mother’s wrath and her attention were diverted 
from me by the opportune advance of the cortége accompanying the 
Sultan. 

Some twenty or thirty splendid horses, richly caparisoned, were led 
past us by grooms, and were followed by a troop of cavalry, after whom 
rode, two and two, about forty of the Pachas. They were on spirited 
horses, which they managed well, although the shortness of their 
stirrups, andthe extreme obesity of most of them, prevented them from 
appearing to us elegant riders. They wore blue frock-coats, European 
trousers, and red fezes. A crescent of diamonds was suspended from 
each man’s neck. They all looked grave enough to be going to a 
funeral. One who rode alone, and was twice as fat as the others—I 
pitied his poor horse—was pointed out as the Grand Vizier. His 
countenance was open and good-natured, and he had a clear, quick 
eye. The Capudan Pacha, who had married a sister of the Sultan, was 
a remarkably handsome, intelligent-looking man. We were told that 
he was a great admirer of French literature, and that he delighted in 
reading Lamartine’s poetry aloud to his one wife! The Pachas were 
followed by ten of the Sultan’s favourite horses, magnificent creatures. 
The saddles and housings were of crimson velvet, bordered with gold 
embroidery. At each corner of their saddle-cloths was a large bouquet 
of diamonds. ‘The Sultan himself was dressed just as when he 
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appeared so frequently, a few years since, before the English public ; 
but the collar of his coat blazed with diamonds, and an enormous one 
flashed in the hilt of his sword. Whether the soldiers sought to shield 
their eyes from the lightning glare of the diamonds, whether they 
feared to look on “ the brother of the sun,” or whether it was a simple 
matter of etiquette, I cannot tell ; but certainly, the instant the Sultan 
appeared in sight, every one of his guards cast his eyes on the 
ground, and did not raise them again until his Highness had passed. 
Probably this custom may have arisen from the fear of “the evil 
eye.” 

As I gazed at the Sultan I could not help thinking that there was 
a tinge of melancholy mixed with the extreme gravity of his counten- 
ance. Well might he look grave, for certainly he began his reign, like 
his amiable contemporary, Pope Pius IX., with the noble intention of 
reforming abuses, of living more simply, of spending less money than 
his predecessors had done. But, alas! the prejudices, the ignorances, 
the love of greed, and the jealousies which surrounded him, brought 
him to the very last rung of the. ladder of disgrace and dishonour—to 
dethronement and death. 

But I must return to my seat on the cemetery wall. After the officers 
of the royal household had passed, the cortége was closed by a dozen 
mounted grooms, bearing on their backs leather sacks, destined to 
receive the petitions which are thrust forward at every place where the 
Sultan stops whenever he appears in public. None are ever rejected ; 
and sometimes as many as five thousand are put into the bags 
during one progress. 

In endeavouring to catch a glimpse of the procession, one of our 
party, whose sweet countenance was a true index to her gentle mind, 
accidentally approached very near to-the carpet on which three women 
were seated. It required all the eloquence of our dragoman, who, I 
feel sure, was inventing all sorts of fables as to our position and 
importance, to save us from being beaten. We were glad to make a 
hasty retreat, and poor Ibrahim gave a sigh of relief when he had 
packed us into the carriage out of the way of danger. 


THE BAZAAR. 


Persons from the Frank quarter visiting the vast enclosure devoted 
to commerce at Stamboul must thread their way along narrow, dirty 
lanes, and pass through the court of the Mosque of Bayazid, or 
Bajazet, famed for its monoliths of green stone and jasper. 

In this court live, and are maintained at the public expense, hundreds 
of pigeons, said to be descendants of the very bird that by miraculous 
interposition saved the life of the Prophet of Islam. It is related that 
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when Mohammed fled from Mecca to escape from the fury of the 
Koreishites, incited by his implacable foe, Abu Sofian, he and his 
father-in-law, Abu Beker, took shelter in a cave in Mount Thor, about 
an hour’s distance from the city. On hearing the near approach of 
the pursuers, Abu Beker, in alarm, exclaimed, ‘‘ They are many, we are 
but two.” The Prophet rejoined, ‘ Nay, there is a third, for God is 
with us,” and immediately a miracle rewarded his pious faith. By the 
time the Koreishites reached the cave, an acacia tree had sprung up, 
a pigeon had built a nest, and laid two eggs in it, and a spider had 
woven its web across the entrance. The pursuers turned away 
disappointed, and the fugitives were saved. None of the sacred 
pigeons are ever killed ; indeed, a wilful injury to one of them is said 
to be punished with death. Their number is kept within bounds by 
frequent gifts of pairs to distant mosques and to privileged individuals. 

The bazaar comprises miles and miles of narrow lanes intersecting 
each other. They are covered with zarched roofs, through which light 
is admitted but sparingly, because with it enters heat. On each side 
of the lanes are shops. These are, for the most part, not more than 
six or eight feet long, by four deep. They are fitted with shelves, 
on which the goods are ranged, and have no windows. But a 
large shutter or flap, which is drawn up and fastened to the roof 
during the day, closes the whole in during the night, and is very 
suggestive of a locker on shipboard. A row of low counters runs 
along the front of the shops. On these the masters sit cross-legged, 
or with one foot under them, quietly smoking their pipes, and languidly 
transacting business with customers, who not unfrequently seat them- 
selves in like manner, while they drive a slow bargain, and murder 
precious time. 

People following the same trade occupy the same street. 

Near the entrance of the bazaar are found the trades of least 
importance, such as sellers of beads, combs, and spoons. There are 
whole streets with shops full of the last articles of every material, from 
wood and bone to silver and gold, adorned with coral and precious 
stones. Here, too, may be seen the chopsticks, which remind one of 
the vampire lady in the story, who in her husband’s presence ate 
nothing but rice, which she picked up grain by grain. One can 
understand how her rose-tipped fingers manipulated the dainty machine 
for which advahced civilisation, always in a hurry, even in eating, has 
substituted a many-pronged fork. 

Very extensive are the stores of wearing apparel: shawls from 
Cashmere, Paris, and Paisley ; golden tissues and costly embroidered 
muslins from India ; silks from Damascus, Brusa, and Lyons; English 
cottons, Irish linens, Manchester prints of gaudy Oriental designs, 
Persian carpets ; every imaginable article is here collected for sale. The 
boot and slipper shops are among the most attractive, exhibiting dandy 
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Paris boots and American goloshes by the side of clumsy yellow 
wellingtons with slippers to match, and broad turn-up-toed black shoes 
lined with red. Some of the slippers, embroidered and worked with 
seed pearls and diamonds, were really beautiful. We saw one pair 
bought by an English nobleman for eight pounds, but many were much 
more costly. 

Our first purchase gave us great amusement. One of our party 
desiring to buy a dressing-gown for her absent husband, we were 
conducted to a place where the streets, running at right angles, were 
filled with shops devoted exclusively to the sale of the usual outside 
garments worn by the Turks. At a sign from our dragoman the 
proprietors of eight or ten shops jumped upon their counters with an 
agility which at once told us that the majority of them were not Turks, 
but Greeks. When we were still distant from them, some dozen men, 
each trying to outvie the other, held aloft a gorgeous robe. Of course 
every man recommended his own wares, but as we understand not a 
word, and the good Ibrahim remained placidly watching his employer's 
eye, all came very soon to dumb show. [If any of us looked specially 
at one man’s gown, we were tapped on the shoulder, and with insinu- 
ating gestures invited to inspect something more magnificent ata rival 
establishment. After veering about from one counter to another, 
selecting a gown first here, then there, until we most of us became 
impatient, a handsome green and gold dress was positively chosen. 

Directly Ibrahim’s keen observation convinced him that matters had 
arrived at a point when his talents might come into play, he stepped 
forward, and the battle began between him and the shopkeeper, who 
as a matter of course asked an extravagant price. After listening with 
considerable amusement to tones, on the one side eager, persuasive, 
and even fierce, and on the other careless, prevokingly nonchalant, and 
derisive, we left the combatants to fight it out, and sauntered on. In 
about a quarter of an hour Ibrahim rejoined us—but without the 
dressing-gown. Our countenances fell, but he smilingly assured us 
that, in spite of his antagonist having positively refused the price 
offered, the article would certainly be ours. In good truth, after a 
considerable time the repentant shopkeeper followed us with the 
parcel, which, on receiving a trifling extra backsheesh, he let us have 
for £5. 

In one of the largest and prettiest shops in the bazaar, where per- 
fumery and beads only were sold, we bought attar of roses, musk, 
sandal-wood, and other essences, together with beads of all sorts of 
materials and colours. The Mohammedans, even more than Roman 
Catholics, use rosaries—indeed, they have them perpetually between 
their fingers. Independent of any religious use they may serve, they 
seemed to me to be used as a watch-chain, a bunch of keys, or the ends 
of a moustache often are elsewhere by nervous or fidgety people. 
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Rosaries are to be had at all prices, from one shilling to twenty 
pounds. The most prized are of amber, and the next in value of 
malachite. Some very cheap ones are made of a black composition, 
scented, gilded, and stamped into stars and crescents; others are 
manufactured of bitumen from the Dead Sea, and coloured black, 
green, or red. Whilst we were making our purchases, and turning over 
everything in this most amusing shop, we were invited to take coffee. 
To each of us was handed a small filigree silver cup, pointed at the 
bottom so that it would not stand; within this one of china filled 
with coffee was placed. We were not then accustomed to the Oriental 
style of serving coffee, consequently we allowed the grounds to settle, 
and found the whole a most unpalatable mess. When well made and 
drunk quickly while the froth is on it, and before it settles into a thick 
dark mass, it is refreshing and full of aroma; but at best it will not 
bear comparison with a cup of good French café noir. 

In our progress through the bazaar we had observed several much- 
frequented shops, with clean cool-looking marble counters, on which 
lay what looked like rows of alabaster paper-weights. Some of these 
identical things, floating in milk, were served to us in saucers after 
the coffee. They were, I fancy, composed of ground rice or some- 
thing analogous to it; but the flavouring was exquisite. Why cannot 
our pastrycooks vary their perpetual display of indigestible buns and 
greasy tarts with some tempting dainty of this description? We 
found the polite perfumer's such a good point whence to observe 
the motley groups flowing incessantly along, that we gladly remained 
there an hour or more before visiting the jewel, drug, and other 
markets. 

The variety of people and costumes that passed before us was 
astonishing, and seemed quite to justify the supposition that on visiting 
Constantinople a learned and reverend gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who already spoke sixty-three languages and dialects, had “ picked up 
the rest” in the bazaar. Almost the rarest costume was that of the 
pure, old-fashioned, unmitigated Turk. Indeed, except in the picturesque 
drug market, we rarely saw a turban rise, fold after fold, a foot high. 
The handsome Parsees, in their curiously-shaped black caps, rising 
straight from the forehead in a tall peak, and sloping off to a few inches 
behind, were very numerous. Large faced, good-humoured looking, 
strong-limbed hammals or porters, who are mostly Bulgarians, toiled 
under heavy weights, in red jackets embroidered with gold, dark-blue 
baggy trowsers, and buskins to match. The women, in very long, 
scanty paletot-like dresses, with sleeves down to the ground, their heads 
covered with hoods, and their faces more or less hidden by yashmaks, 
looked like bright perambulating bundles. They afforded us infinite 
amusement: by their awkward scrambles after their heelless slippers. 
To keep their long robes out of the dirt, they frequently hold them so 
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high as to exhibit, between the tops of their boots and the fastenings 
of their trousers, bare legs. 


THE DERVISHES. 


If you have been to Constantinople, and have not seen the 
Dervishes perform their peculiar rites of devotion, you have seen 
nothing. These exhibitions are among the most curious, the most 
mysterious, and, possibly, mystical of all that are to be seen, not only 
in the East, but all over the wide world. The ceremonies are performed 
by two different orders of religionists, in their respective houses or 
convents, at opposite sides of the Bosphorus—the dancers at Pera, 
and the howlers at Scutari. They resemble each other only in their 
fanaticism, and in the gravity and earnestness with which they go 
through their frivolous and revolting parts. 

On our way to see the Dancing Dervishes we stopped to buy 
slippers, as it was suggested that it might not be desirable, even over 
our walking boots, to put on those to be had on hire at the entrance 
of the monastery, and that, moreover, we should require them in many 
other places we contemplated visiting. The Turks never tread on the 
floor of a mosque, nor any other sacred place, with the same shoes in 
which they have been walking elsewhere. The men either enter bare- 
footed, or put on slippers over their ordinary shoes. The women 
retain their clumsy, theatrical-looking yellow boots, which reach mid- 
way to the knees, and cast off the slovenly heelless slippers with 
which they go abroad. As a Mussulman, when he prays, touches the 
ground with his knees, then with his hands, on the backs of which he 
rests his forehead, and as these “flexions” are made at every recur- 
rence of the word “ Allah,” the precaution of not carrying into their 
temples the external dirt and mud is a wise one. At the hour for 
prayer, wherever he may be—on the house-top, in the street, crossing 
the desert, pacing the deck of a Western steamer—the poorest Mussul- 
man, if he have not a proper prayer-carpet or even a shawl at hand, 
will not “ make dirt” of himself by kneeling on the bare ground ; he 
will rather take off one of his garments, and, prostrating himself upon 
it, so perform his devotions. 

Accordingly, on reaching the door of the monastery, we put on the 
slippers of purity, and entered an octagonal building, where the 
dancing ceremony had just commenced. 

In a large flat-roofed chamber we heretics were placed amid a 
crowd of believers under a low gallery, which seemed to stifle us. 
This gallery, having a thick latticed screen, was appropriated to 
Turkish ladies, but a small portion of it, opposite to us, was open, and 
occupied by a band of musiciaus, and a Dervish, who read aloud, in a 
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nasal, monotonous tone, passages from the Koran. In the centre o 
the chamber, divided from the spectators by a balustrade, about twenty 
of the fraternity were, one by one, turning slowly in a circle to the 
mournful accompaniment of the shrill pipes and drums of the musi- 
cians above. The dancers wore flower-pot shaped felt hats, and 
ample brown cloaks, confined to the waist by leather belts. This 
turning was but an initiatory proceeding, for by degrees the cloaks 
were discarded, the wild plaintive music of the flutes, with which the 
drums kept up a monotonous tom-tom, increased in speed, and the 
dancing, or rather spinning, began in earnest. The dancers, in white 
jackets crossed over the breast, and full expanding, bell-like petticoats, 
reaching to the ankle, moved with grace and extreme celerity. It was 
quite astonishing to see how they kept a perfect circle, no one ever 
touching even the hem of his neighbour's garment. Each man’s arms 
were stretched out at full length, and slightly elevated, one hand having 
the palm turned to the ground, the other to the ceiling. Their feet 
were bare. One never left the ground, the heel serving as a pivot on 
which the body turned. What the other foot did towards the spinning 
I in vain endeavoured to discover. 

Whilst the dancing was going on, an old sheikh, in a green robe and 
turban, showing that he claimed to be descended from the family of 
the Prophet, sat in a recess near the “ Kiblah,” or altar, chanting the 
‘“‘Fatchah,” or Mussulman creed, as he passed bead after bead through 
his fingers. The name of Allah occurring very often, and it being 
necessary at every repetition of it to make a “ flexion” to the ground, 
the old man was constantly swaying himself backwards and forwards. 
All the sons of Islam present did the same, and the monotonous 
movement becoming infectious, I too could not help swaying myself 
to and fro until I became quite giddy. The wild swirl of the flutes 
every minute became more rapid and exciting, the dancers turned 
quicker and quicker, until they seemed to spin past us, and the whole 
scene swam before me in sickening confusion. Then gradually the 
music died away in melancholy minor cadences, the pace of the 
dancers slackened, and one by one, after resuming their brown 
mantles, they seated themselves, as if in meditation, round the central 
enclosure. The reader in the gallery again intoned some’ sentences 
from the Koran, the Dervishes by turns walked up to the old sheikh, 
bent their heads to the ground, kissed his hand, received -his benedic- 
diction, and departed to their shops, or whatever else may have been 
their daily avocations. 

The exhibition of the Howling Dervishes is of a very different 
and far less pleasing character. 

Under a low gallery, which, from being almost dark, added. to the 
unpleasantness of everything, we were spectators of this most unique 
and disgusting performance. The heavy, suffocating fumes of incense, 
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which, though-very pungent, did not disguise a more noxious effluvium, 
made me, in a few minutes, feel sick and drowsy. In the centre of 
the floor sat, facing each other, four ancient Dervishes, who, with their 
“‘ treble pipes,” now in chorus, now singly, kept up a shrill discordant 
chant, every now and then clapping their hands as they accelerated 
the measure. Behind them about twenty fanatics ranged themselves 
in a semi-circle, and rocked from foot to foot, backwards and for- 
wards, then from side to side, as they howled in interrupted breathings 
the Mohammedan confession of faith, ‘La Maha il Allah!” (There is 
no God but God.) They all shouted and moved exactly together in 
time with the music, laying a stress on the syllables as they changed 
feet. Their movements and their utterances became more and more 
rapid as they warmed to their work, until the sound emitted by these 
frantic maniacs was something between a grunt and howl, amidst 
which no words were distinguishable. The actors in this scene, 
unlike the dancers, were not all saints, nor even Dervishes, but the 
arena was free to any excited bigot who wished to make an exhibition 
of himself, or who felt he had “a call” that way. Like the converts 
at a meeting of ranting Methodists, the howlers rose promiscuously 
from among the audience, being without doubt led by old offenders. 
So peculiar and so almost maddening was the scene, that it cannot be 
surprising that the ignorant and fanatical believers in the religious 
value of the performance should sometimes from spectators be tempted 
to become sharers in the frenzied rite. Some of the miserable 
devotees worked themselves into a perfect ecstacy, moving arms, legs, 
and head. A repulsively ugly negro, who was specially energetic, _ 
shouted, jumped, threw himself into frightful contortions, till his eyes 
seemed as though they would start from his head; and his voice as he 
ejaculated the Mussulman’s words of praise—‘‘ Ya-hou, ya-hou!”— 
sounded like that of a London pavior hard at work. I was heartily 
glad when, slowly, the noise subsided, and each breathless howler 
having kissed and been blown upon—a complimentary proceeding— 
by the sheikh, we were permitted to escape into the open air. That 
dreadful negro has ever since been a true “béte noir” to me, for I 
never think of things frightful and ugly without his hideous visage 
presenting itself to my memory. 


TAKING IN CARGO AT SMYRNA. 


On taking our passage from Constantinople to Malta, we were 
not a little pleased to learn that we should not only touch at Smyrna, 
but that we should probably anchor there a couple of days, and be 
able to make excursions on shore. Alas, why and how our joy was 
modified will presently appear. 
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We hardly gave ourselves time to admire the beauty of the azure- 
waved bay, or the picturesque aspect of the town, above which, on the 
face of the mountain, were clusters of houses, here and there a mosque 
with graceful minarets, and two or three cypress-marked cemeteries, 
the whole crowned by a romantic-looking ruined castle. Nor did we 
then stay to admire the more distant hills, amid which ran a valley 
whose deep shades of foliage invited the eye to penetrate. into its 
purple-tinted recesses. We were all impatience to land and visit the 
bazaar. On approaching it we found our progress impeded by what I 
took for bales of merchandise, but on perceiving some movement in 
the mass I made a nearer inspection, and discovered a string of five 
or six camels lying in the path. The sight of these ungainly animals 
made one realise better than anything else the being in Asia. The 
popular idea in Europe respecting the “ patient camel” is extremely 
erroneous. They are strong and capable of enduring hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue; but they are ugly, grunting, grumbling, sighing brutes, 
whose complaints, under the very lightest loads, made me think of the 
epithet Miss Harriet Martineau bestowed on them. If any luckless 
living creature stand in the camel’s path, unlike the horse or elephant, 
he does not stop or move on one side, but bears on, regardless, sense- 
less, over the impediment. It happened to me several times in the 
crowded lanes to be suddenly startled by the dangerous proximity of 
one of these creatures, sighing as it tramped along. 

The bazaar at Smyrna, though very poor compared with that of Con- 
stantinople, was amusing. The shops are nearly all kept by Greeks 
and Armenians—handsome, but very cunning-visaged. Many of them 
wore their bright and elegant native costumes of richly embroidered 
jackets, and full, many-plaited white petticoats, some of which are 
fifty-five yards round, but so admirably adjusted that they set close to. 
and take the form of the wearer’s figure. The Greek men carry to 
excess the dandyism of a small waist. I am told that the scarf which 
is so ornamental is sometimes bound so tightly round the figure as to 
leave a black mark on the skin where it presses. 

One of the sights that every stranger must see in Smyrna is the 
packing of figs for the English market. All the best figs brought here 
grow in the vicinity of Smyrna. At the proper season they are 
gathered and spread out in the sun to dry. When fit, they are packed 
in tall baskets, put on the backs of camels, and so brought into the 
town, and shot out on to the floors of great sheds or barns. Herea 
number of women and children, mostly Armenians, are employed in 
getting them ready for packing. Each fig is placed in the left hand, 
and so pressed with the right thumb that the little stalk is in the centre 
of a circle. By the position of the stalks it may be infallibly told 
whether figs come from Smyrna or from Spain. As each fig is pressed, 
it is passed on to a man to be packed in a drum or box, on the top of 
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which, after being well filled, three or four bay leaves, steeped in salt 
and water, are placed. This assists the crystallising process. With 
some reluctance I tasted one of these figs, presented to me by a kindly 
but, alas, not too clean hand. Its flavour was insipid and sickly. In- 
deed, figs packed in September are not considered fit for the table 
earlier than Christmas. 

On returning to our steamer for the aight we found all on board 
bustle and noise. They were taking in cargo—carpets, opium, and 
figs. Ignorant of what was impending we retired to our cabins, our 
thoughts full of Turks and Greeks, mingled with pleasant anticipations 
of the enjoyment of a quiet Sunday on the morrow. 

What pen can describe the horrors of that night. Shall I ever 
forget the feeling with which I heard the rushing, tearing, running, 
tumbling, jumping over our heads; the calling, bawling, swearing of 
Englishmen, Greeks, Turks, and Jews; the pulling of ropes, the 
grating and squeaking of cranes; the bumping, thumping, cracking of 
huge cases and boxes, as they were hauled on board, and then pushed, 
grazed, and thrown along the deck. But all this was as nothing com- 
pared with the heaped-up agony of listening to the loud tones of a 
voice which, with inexorable regularity, shouted “One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, tally !” What could tally mean? At 
that moment philology was a dead letter with me, and I dreamt not 
that the German word “ zahl” was the parent of this sound, and that 
every time tally or “count” was uttered it gave notice to one of the 
clerks of the ship that ¢en packages had been pitched into the hold. 

The noise and confusion of all these combined sounds were scarcely 
earthly ; indeed, a fellow-sufferer was almost justified in calling it 
“infernal.” It was equally useless to attempt to sleep or to try to 
read, so I was fain to resign myself, as if under a malignant spell, to 
repeating slowly, after the invisible voice, “One, two, three,” &c., 
always beginning again as soon as I came to the terrible “tally.” 
This “double, double, toil and trouble,” lasted until three in the 
morning, when I fell asleep and dreamt of “ tally.” 

Very glad indeed were we in the morning to go ashore, and, during the 
quiet service and impressive sermon of the benevolent English chap- 
lain, to forget the distractions of the night. All the Christian “ beau 
monde” of Smyrna congregate every Sunday afternoon at a picturesque 
spot a short distance from the town, called the Caravanserai Bridge. 
Thither we too bent our steps. Along the margin of a clear limpid 
stream, beneath the shade of spreading plane trees, merry groups of 
Greeks and Armenians were sipping coffee and orgeat, smoking 
tchibouks and narghillas, or feeding the ducks that clamoured for 
attention. A more charming scene could hardly have been selected for 
an afternoon stroll. The stream was spanned by a small stone bridge. 
Over its single arch strings of fig-laden camels were passing, to be dis- 
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burdened of their loads at the “ caravanserai,” part of which bore the 
inscription of “‘ café” over its door. Beyond the bridge and the green 
shades of the river valley, the purple mountains formed a lovely back- 
ground. Between us and the sea rose the hill, with the town on its 
further side, whose summit is crowned with the extensive ruins of a 
castle, where St. Polycarp, the pupil of St. John the Evangelist, suffered 
martyrdom. Facing us, on the other side of the stream, the dark 
cypresses of a cemetery stretched far as the eye could see. 

We remained as long as possible enjoying the beauty of the scene, 
and admiring the handsome Greek women, in their gold-embroidered 
jackets and coquettish coin-covered head-dresses, but all too soon the 
man-of-war’s boat that brought us ashore was waiting to reconduct 
us to our vessel, and again for that night and another we had our 
fancies tortured with imaginings of Pandemonium. 

At last the sound of “tally” came no more. “Not a drum was 
heard ” falling with a thud into the well-laden hold, but a hissing and 
fizzing announced the getting up of steam ; the swarms of black, hot- 
looking imps, who had, as a final operation, been putting coal on board, 
disappeared, and soon Smyrna and its ruins were memories of the past. 

Early on the following morning, being aroused by the holystoning 
of the deck, I opened my eyes with a feeling of thankfulness that only 
the normal désagréments of shipboard would come to molest the 
enjoyment of our voyage on the bright blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Slowly I became conscious of the moving of some object 
on the wall opposite to me. I stared at it. Yes, it was certainly 
something alive. It came to a standstill, poised itself on its tail, and 
curving its body advanced its full length. It was a maggot; a long, 
fat maggot ; like those in filberts, but almost as large as a silkworm. 
Not far off was another, and another, and many more. 

Then, oh, horror, there flashed into my recollection how one of the 
officers of the ship had uttered something of certain mysterious. 
“‘ friends” that might be expected to arrive with the figs, and how he 
had been frowned into silence, and that somehow the word ‘‘ maggots ” 
had been uttered. Then it was too true, and here they were by scores. 

At breakfast there was a serio-comic expression on everybody’s face. 
Everybody had seen “them;” but no one yet knew the extent of 
suffering they would occasion. 

The passengers all gladly betook themselves to the deck ; but when 
night set in we were obliged to retire to our cabins. 

Then, indeed, the enemy was upon us. Like Bishop Hatto’s rats—: 


‘* Thro’ the walls by thousands they pour, 
And down thro’ the ceiling and up thro’ the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below.” 
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By the dim light of a small lamp, so placed in a recess that it served 
to illumine two cabins, I wearily watched the creatures on ceiling and 
wall. Partially slumbering, I continued to see them, but fancy magni- 
fied them to ten times their real size, and I felt myself engaged in a 
Laocoon struggle for existence. When at last from fatigue I really slept 
I was soon awakened by something on my cheek. Instinctively my 
fingers sought the cause of annoyance, and with a shudder I cast from 
me one of the harmless but disgusting crawlers that were invading me 
on all sides. 

The day was scarcely better than the night. A sirocco wind was 
blowing, the sky and sea were leaden, the heat oppressive ; and, silent 
and dejected, everyone knew that his neighbour was dreading the hour 
of darkness and the return to our cabins, where, indeed, again “ the 
worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out.” ; 

The settled melancholy and misery on every face, when once more 
we met at breakfast, was suddenly turned to grifn laughter, as one of 
our party, a gallant captain, casting from him with considerable energy 
one of our tormentors, exclaimed, shaking himself: “ They get into my 
brushes, into my neck, into my hair, into my whiskers, till I don’t 
know whether I’m a man or a maggot.” 

It is time to inquire into the cause of this terrible invasion. 

It appears that from every fig there comes forth one maggot. For 
the ‘most part they make their exit during the voyage to England. 
But I am told the families of grocers are painfully aware that some of 
them remain prisoners for a longer period. Whether they increase in 
size after leaving their native home, or what change they undergo, I 
did not learn. It was a mystery how the creatures made their way 
out of closely packed drums, placed by hundreds in cases, stowed 
deep.in the hold, and in the course of a few hours penetrated every 
nook and corner of the vessel. . 

We hailed with joy our arrival in the beautiful harbour of Valetta, 
and have never failed to caution our friends against venturing into a 
vessel in company with figs from Smyrna. 
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LADY CREIGHTON. 


a ES, it’s a queer-looking old place, and queer things happen 

there, I’ve heard. Things that don’t seem much in this 
bright sunshine, but which would make a man’s flesh creep if he saw 
and heard them over there in the dead of night.” 

“S01” 

“So it is, sir, and people shun the place as they would the plague.” 

“‘T should like to visit it. What say you, Falkland?” And my 
travelling companion, Colonel Elton, turned toward me with some- 
thing of the battle fire lighting his stern face. 

“T’m not afraid of ghosts,” I answered. 

“Good! Neither am I.” Then addressing the German peasant: 
“Can we get at the keys and secure the services of a fellow not afraid 
of a sighing gust of wind at midnight ?” 

The peasant shook his head in condemnation of the light tones, 
saying, as he did so: ; 

“There’s no need of keys, sir. A storm crashed one of the old 
doors in more than a year since, and you can go and come as you 
like. But if you want a good, brave fellow to guide you and stand by 
you through thick and thin, my brother Franz is the one for you: and 
he'll go backed by a hound that fears nothing human.” 

“Very good. We'll investigate this mystery to-night.” 

It was nearing dusk when we reached the irregular old structure 
which had attracted our attention earlier in the day. Perched high 
amidst rock and forest, its aspect was eminently forbidding, though the 
extensive grounds still gave evidence of a former care and taste which 
must have relieved the place of much of its sombre wildness. 

As we wandered through the labyrinthine halls and rooms, other 
evidences of bygone luxury met our eyes in remnants of faded carpets 
and stray pieces of furniture, elegant enough to have graced a palace. 

And these proofs of the last tenant’s hasty flight were to be found in 
every direction. One room on the first floor had scarcely been 
disturbed, and in this we finally decided to bestow ourselves and the 
hamper, which Franz had guarded with a care that sufficiently expressed 
his regard for its contents. Once ablaze with firelight and candlelight 
the room looked a cheery place in which to await ghostly sights and 
sounds: and we discussed the contents of the above - mentioned 
hamper, trusting that our mundane comforts might not scare away the 
nocturnal visitants of whom we had heard. 

“Franz,” said the Colonel, sipping with critical taste the glass of 
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hock now and then raised between his eye and the light: “ Franz, I 
think you told me the last residents here were English.” 

“Yes, sir. A titled lady, with her two daughters—one a child—and 
an army of servants. Sometimes they were seen abroad, but not often ; 
and after a time the young lady was never seen at all.” 

“* How long did they reside here?” 

“A year, I believe, though it may have been more or less. ’Twas 
whispered that they ran away from what we’ve come to look up. And 
I’m thinking something took them off in a hurry, seeing how they left 
things behind them.” 

“It might seem so,” returned the Colonel, glancing reflectively 
around him. ‘“ And —~” 

“Hush!” I exclaimed, raising a warning hand. “ What was that ?” 

There succeeded a dead silence, broken only by Nature’s quiet 
voice out in the forest. 

“Your fertile imagination, my dear fellow,” at last laughed the 
Colonel, emptying his glass. 

“Not so!” I exclaimed, as we all sprang to our feet at a louder 
repetition of the sound which had arrested my attention a minute 
before. 

“?Twas a woman’s voice—a voice that I know!” cried the Colonel, 
snatching up a candle and dashing from the room. “It came from 
the hall above,” he shouted back, as Franz and I prepared to follow 
him. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Franz, as we reached the door. “ Look at the 
poor brute !” pointing to his boasted pet, crouching in the extremity of 
terror under a low couch by the fire. “Come, Fury! Come!” he 
called, but a whine was the only response, and we joined the Colonel 
alone. “It’s nothing human, Herr Colonel, you needn’t look,” said 
Franz, solemnly, as with ashy cheeks and lips my friend darted from 
chamber to chamber. 

As he spoke, the same heart-rending wail—sweet as mournful— 
echoed through the halls, and died away in some remote corner of the 
building. 

“Higher! higher!” cried the Colonel, taking the steps two at a 
time. ‘Nina! Nina! My darling—my love! I am here, Nina!” he 
shouted, as the hall was reached. 

Horror filled my soul. Had my friend gone mad? I looked at 
Franz. His eyes plainly spoke my own unexpressed fear. No voice 
answered the Colonel’s impassioned call, yet with frantic grief he 
prosecuted his vain search, tearing away moth-eaten hangings, sound- 
ing the walls and beating the floors, despite our entreaties and argu- 
ments. At last we got him down to the room we had entered so 
incredulously a few hours previous. He sank into a seat, despairing 
woe marked on every lineament. 
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“ Drink it, Herr Colonel,” begged Franz, placing a brimming glass 
against the set lips: adding, as it was taken and drained: “Shall we 
leave the cursed place, sir?” 

“You can leave if you wish, but I shall remain till this awful mystery 
is solved,” muttering to himself as he again sank into that woeful silence, 
“There’s been foul play, just as I suspected.” Directly he looked up, 
demanding abruptly, “‘ Franz, was the lady’s name Creighton? Lady 
Creighton ?” 

Franz answered promptly: “For the life of me I couldn’t tell the 
name. But there! do you hear that, sir?” he whispered, a grey hue 
settling about his mouth. “Those wheels always roll up here at mid- 
night, and then the worst comes. Heaven help us!” 

Colonel Elton had started to his feet at the first sound, and we stood 
breathless listeners to the rolling wheels and ringing hoofs. On they 
came, nearer—nearer, halting, at last, at the main entrance. 

With one accord we caught up and lighted the torches lying at hand, 
and rushed into the hall just in time to see the great door roll open 
with a heavy clang, and hear the dull tramp of heavy feet and the soft 
rustle of silken gowns. 

Close beside us the weird unseen company passed, crossing the hall 
to the stairs, and then up, step by step. Half paralysed I stood 
gazing into vacancy till Elton’s smothered command aroused me. 

“Come! Where they go, I go!” 

And step by step we followed—up to the hall above, and then to 
the next. Not a word—nothing but that dull tramp and the silken 
rustle. It was frightful! Yet on the Colonel strode, evidently 
undisturbed by the terrors that shook Franz and me, a mute anguish 
and unfaltering purpose breathing through every glance and move- 
ment. 

That some terrible grief had once swept his life, rumour had long 
before whispered; and I was half unconsciously speculating on it, 
associating the unknown past with the strange present, when a dead 
hush fell, ended instantly by the most appalling shriek that ever smote 
human ears. Just there in front of us it arose, dying away in the same 
prolonged, mournful wail we had first heard. A strange guttural 
murmur, a hurried rush of feet, a chilling blast of wind, and we stood 
in total darkness. As Franz clutched wildly at my arm, the Colonel’s 
voice rang clear as a bugle in the frenzied cry: 

“Nina! Poor dove, Iam coming!” ‘Then, as the truth seemed 
to strike him, he groaned: “ Heaven help me! AmImad? Alas! 
she is dead !” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips when a low fiendish laugh, 
which each of us could have sworn was breathed close to his own ear, 
curdled the blood in our veins. Even the Colonel was struck with 
horror. A sharp ejaculation escaped his lips, and it was in hoarse, 
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unsteadyaccents, that he bade us relight the torches if we had the 
means, 

But even as he spoke a vivid, lambent light shone about us, reveal- 
ing the tall, slender figure of a woman whose dark, rich beauty was 
set off to exquisite advantage by a heavy black satin robe, with broad, 
trailing, crimson cincture, and knots of the same ruddy hue burning 
under diamond fastenings in the jetty hair, and at the graceful throat. 

She stood at the end of the hall, one slender hand gliding over 
the adorning frescoes ; one little crimson-slippered foot pressed hard 
against the woodwork below. With panting breath and glittering eye 
Colonel Elton bent forward, watching till the seeming wall fell slowly 
back. Then he sprang forward, shouting fiercely : 

“Lady Creighton! Demon! Fiend!” 

We only saw a spasm of pain contract the beautiful features—a 
swift hand raised toward the door, and all was darkness. Hurriedly 
relighting our torches we approached the wall; but our eager hands 
had scarcely touched its frescoes when the low wail of a harp struck 
us motionless. 

A few wandering chords—a few bewilderingly sweet and mournful 
strains, and then there rose a full, perfect melody, swelling gradually 
into a harmonious tempest that every instant approached nearer and 
nearer. Like great tidal waves it dashed up to our very feet, and then 
receded slowly, only to sweep back and again encompass us in a weird 
storm of melodious sounds. To and fro it swept—to and fro, to 
and fro. Franz was the first to shake off the spell that bound us. 

“Tt comes from this wall!” he exclaimed. “ Let’s break it in— 
there’s no good behind it !” 

The Colonel started as if from a dream. 

“Wait! We'll first search among these frescoes, pressing a foot as 
she did,” he answered hoarsely. 

We found the secret springs, but whether hours or minutes were 
consumed by the task I cannot say. As the door swung open the 
grand melody wavered, shivering into wild, fitful gusts that drifted 
sweetly away till the far distance had swallowed every sound. And 
in a silence almost as weird as the music, we traversed the long narrow 
passage and winding stairs up to three chambers with iron-bound 
doors and high grated windows. ‘ 

All the belongings of a lady’s drawing-room, bed-chamber, and 
boudoir were scattered through these rooms, and many tokens of a 
vanished presence. No dismantling hand had ever been here. 

Paintings garnished the walls ; richly-bound volumes lay heaped in 
pretty confusion on the tables; a harp, with broken, rusted strings, 
and a quaint chair beside it, stood just as the musician had left it. 
Under the lace and velvet hangings of the couch was the imprint 
of a human form. Even the gem-studded brush beneath the dressing 
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mirror spoke of some fair woman in a few long golden threads which 
Colonel Elton drew out with tender hand, and pressed to his lips in a 
passion of love and grief. 

On the floor at the foot of the couch we found a tiny crystal flask 
suggestive of much to Colonel Elton. But save the one little word 
“‘ Nina,” scratched on a book, nothing more, by which to identify the 
life that had been, rewarded our diligent search: and lighted by the 
blaze of the rising sun we slowly and sadly returned to our camping- 
room. ‘There Franz met with a grief. His noble pet was dead! A 
fact strange as indisputable. 

That same day Elton and I were en route for London. 


It was one of Lady Creighton’s grand reunions. 

Colonel Elton had paid his respects, avoiding with infinite tact and 
grace the cordially extended hand of his hostess. Glancing at me, he 
said : 

‘Lady Creighton, I have presumed upon my intimacy with the late 
Sir Robert and his lovely daughter so far as to bring an old friend. 
Allow me to present Major Falkland.” 

With shivering horror I gazed upon the woman glowing in the 
perfect maturity of her exquisite Italian beauty. No dress of black 
satin and ruddy-hued ribbons this time; but a crimson velvet robe, 
palpitating opals, shimmering diamonds, and laces a queen might 
have coveted. 

Rich and mellow was Colonel Elton’s voice when he spoke again. 

‘We are just from Germany, Lady Creighton,” he said. 

Lady Ceighton paled under the eye with which he transfixed her. 

“We left the singing Rhine for the borders of a grand old forest— 
the very forest your feet once skirted.” 

I noted the same look of fear that swept the face under the 
frescoed walls. It was swift as awful, and she answered in silvery 
tones : 

“That was not remarkable, Colonel Elton. I resided in Germany a 
good many months. My late husband’s daughter was a great invalid, 
and we carried her thither when other means failed to reward our hopes. 
It was a sad time, for, Sir Robert being too feeble to leave England, all 
the responsibility fell upon me.” 

“You must have found it wearing,” my friend returned, with the 
same transfixing gaze. 

Lady Creighton had recovered herself somewhat, and her face 
betrayed nothing as she answered calmly : 

“I did. But I must entreat you to excuse me—other guests I see 
are waiting my leisure.” 

‘*Mamma!” a sweet voice murmured at her elbow. 

“Ah! Here is my daughter, Beatrice Vinci. I suppose you have 
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forgotten her, Colonel Elton? She was but a sprite when you last saw 
her!” And her dark passionate eyes burned lovingly as she presented 
the beautiful innocent girl at her side. 

Lady Creighton moved away, doubtless hoping to avoid further con- 
versation with the man she had just escaped. 

She might as well have shunned the outstretched hand of death. 
Colonel Elton was her shadow. At last the rooms began to thin, but 
he still lingered, and Lady Creighton’s face whitened and sharpened 
perceptibly. At last we were the only remaining guests. Self- 
possessed and inflexible, he spoke. 

“Again presuming on old time privileges, Lady Creighton, I have 
remained for a quiet chat about that Germany in which we both have 
occasion to feel a deep interest.” 

I was prepared for hauteur at this point; but remorse had done its 
work, and she bowed shiveringly. 

“Germany!” echoed the lovely Beatrice, who was hovering near 
her mother. “Oh, mamma! I can’t hear it mentioned without a 
shudder. That terrible—terrible old ——” 

“ Beatrice, go!” interrupted Lady Creighton, almost sharply. “It 
grows late. These gentlemen will not detain me long, and I will soon 
join you.” 

And again the mother-love flamed in her magnificent eyes as she 
watched the girl’s retreating form. The last floating thread of white 
gossamer lost to her view, she dropped into a fauteuil, motioning us to 
seats near her. The quiet even voice took me by surprise, and also 
the courage with which she dashed into an evidently-dreaded subject. 

‘Doubtless you have heard some of the sad details of our residence 
in Germany, though not the saddest. Nina’s madness was a family 
secret, kept from all save a few faithful servants, and we naturally 
preferred the seclusion of a foreign country for our darling to the 
publicity and horrors of a madhouse. In Germany we could guard 
her with secret as well as loving care.” 

Elton’s broad chest heaved at that startling mention of madness, 
which accounted for certain grated windows and iron-bound doors. 
He replied nonchalantly: 

“T heard many things, Lady Creighton—some of which I will tell 
you. When I was first ordered off to India, I bore with me the hope 
of winning a sweet girl’s love—and I left one in London who had both 
the will and the power to keep me informed of all concerning the 
lovely Nina—Sir Robert Creighton’s one precious darling. Conse- 
quently, I learned in due time that old Sir Robert’s heart and hand 
had been won by a peerless Italian widow—that Nina had been gifted 
with a mother. 

“Trampling all obstacles under foot, I returned for a brief visit. I 
returned to find that my wild idolatry had gained the coveted reward 
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—Nina’s love was mine. Besides that, I soon found that-she was far 
from happy—that her father’s beautiful wife was a terror and dread to 
her. Though sharing her fears I laughed at them—and with the glad 
hope of claiming, at some future day, Sir Robert’s conditional promise, 
I departed for the post of duty. 

‘‘Then, Lady Creighton, I learned, through the same friend, that 
Sir Robert had made a new will—and one which was very generally 
esteemed the work of his peerless wife. Since I am detailing much 
that you already know, I may state that this will contained a clause 
startling in that the vast Creighton estates were entailed to Lady 
Creighton’s little child, Beatrice Vinci, through his own daughter, 
Nina, in case the latter should ade unwedded. I was disturbed at: this 
item of English intelligence, for I said to myself, Lady Creighton 
may rere 

He paused, and leaned towards the superb creature whose eyes were 
riveted on his by a species of fascination. 

“You look so white and horrified, Lady Creighton, that I fear you 
do not quite understand,” he sneered, with a cold, deadly smile. Then 
he resumed, with the same smile, the same icy tones: “ I said to myself, 
Lady Creighton may be—may be—tTEMPTED! Don’t! Pray, don’t!” 
he laughed ruthlessly, as a low cry parted her white lips; “ you mar 
the thread of my story, which is still unfinished. 

“‘ After a few months I heard that my Nina was in delicate health, 
and that the peerless Lady Creighton, who was a model step-dame in 
the world’s eyes, had carried the poor darling to Germany, hoping 
something from change of scene and air. While madly chafing the bit 
of duty which kept me where I was, the last sad letter reached me. 
My friend had looked on the white, coffined face of my darling, and 
followed her down to the old Creighton vaults. 

“He knew my fears, and voluntarily assured’me that no shadow of 
distrust might touch Lady Creighton’s immaculate name. Forcing a 
belief in this assurance, I remained year after year under Asian suns ; 
for when the doting Sir Robert. followed Nina, there was. nothing. to 
draw me to England. But, Lady Creighton,” and his voice lost the 
anguished tenderness of the previous minute for the clear, quiet tones 
which doomed her at every word, “but, Lady Creighton, after ten 
years, something impelled me to a wanderer’s life in Germany ; and 
strangely enough, as I told you earlier in the evening, I tracked :your 
footsteps.” 

Again he paused, leaning forward, with glittering eye and cold 
smile. 

“‘My Lady Creighton, permit me to ask you a question. Were the 
contents of this dainty toy quite harmless?” extending a hand in 
which lay the crystal flask. ' 

Lady Creighton’s lips parted, but no sound drifted across their 
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whiteness, and with another biting laugh he resumed his former attitude 
of careless ease, and continued : 

“The same old halls which your crimson-slippered feet once trod 
echoed our heavier footsteps; the same frescoed door which your 
delicate fingers so often touched swung back at our louder ‘Open 
sesame!’ The harp strings were all rusted and broken, but these fine 
golden strands remained, deathless tokens of the fair being whose 
graceful head they once adorned.” And he suspended the shining 
threads between Lady Creighton’s eyes and the flaming chandelier. 

“Oh, heaven! Will you never be done?” shudderingly gasped the 
stricken woman. 

“Soon, very soon, my Lady Creighton. Be patient. She was, I 
know, though her wails and shrieks rung pitifully through those old 
rooms and halls, when we reached, with that ramping, unearthly crew, 
the little frescoed door. Ha! So you know something of that spirit 
gang?—something of the tramping feet, the fiendish laughs, the 
shrieks, wails, and the harp strains?” he queried chillingly as Lady 
Creighton silently raised before her bowed head two deprecating hands 
with the palms outward. 

“Elton! Elton! Be merciful!” I said, grasping his arm. 

He shook me off without a word or look, continuing : 

“And, my Lady Creighton, can you believe it ?—we saw your very 
self there before that little frescoed door! Black satin, all crimson 
flecked from peerless head to dainty foot, you wore. My lady, do you 
love the colour of your deeds?” glancing significantly at her velvet 
robe. 

He rose, speaking in his own calm, rich tones as he looked down 
upon her pallid face and shivering form. 

“T have now told you something of what I have heard, and will 
detain you no longer. To-morrow I shall see you again. Lady 
Creighton must prove her innocence.” 

And on that morrow he did see her. 

We were noiselessly conducted into a darkened chamber, and up to 
a couch on which lay a shrouded form. The linen was softly folded 
away from a face scarcely whiter than that on which we had gazed the 
night before, but sweet and placid as an infant’s. 

Lady Creighton had appealed to the highest tribunal. 





ONLY A DREAM. 


ROSALINE sat in a daisy dell, 
Her feet all buried in flowers, 
The skies, less blue than her violet eyes, 
Bathed her in sunshine showers. 
Rosaline sat with a heart all full 
Of dreams too sweet to be: 
The birds sang loud on the birchen bough, 
And the world was fair to see ! 


Oh, if there were fays, thought Rosaline, 
And one should come floating by 
In a little rose-leaf chariot 
To find where strawberries lie : 
I would show her where the reddest grow, 
And then she would give to me 
Something better than silver or gold, 
The blessing of wishes three ! 


My father and I dwell all alone, 
And his soul is full of care ;— 
So first I’d wish for purest joys 
To be his life-long share. 
And then I’d wish for a lover true 
To come from the world to me,— 
And all the joys of the whole great Earth, 
To make up my wishes three. 


The birds sang sweet on the birchen spray,— 
The bees hummed idly by,— 
The wind made music in all the leaves, 
And the sunshine filled the sky. 
But never a fay in a rose-Jeaf came,— 
And never came wishes three,— 
So Rosaline put her dreams away 
And back to Life went she. 
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